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In The Home 


Armco Iron makes its appeal to the 
women America in the way of 
enameled refrigerators, stoves, table- 
tops, and other enameled kitchen prod- 
ucts. 


of 


It is a pleasure to feel we have a part 
in bringing about this great ‘Enamel 
Age” for the American kitchen. Our 
message to the home makers of the land 
is that they can expect the best products 
when they know the enameling is done 
on a pure Armco Iron base. 

Its evenness and freedom from 
occluded seams, scars, cracks, 
spots, pin-holes and other defects are 
what make possible the polished perfec- 
tion of Armco Iron Enameled Products. 
They don’t show ugly spots or rough 
places. 

Many leading manufacturers are 
using Armco Iron exclusively for all 
enameled parts in the manufacture of 
their kitchen cabinets, stoves and table 
tops. 
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(See The Formal Garden, page 408) 
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Architecture and Engineering 


By THoMas CRANE YOUNG 


HE preference given by the United States 

Government to the engineer and contractor 

over the architect in the conduct of building 
operations for war was perhaps natural, considering 
the necessity for haste and the fact that the army 
officials in charge of the preliminary organization 
were themselves primarily engineers. It must be 
admitted that in regard to rapid construction sur- 
prising results were obtained, although without the 
usual necessity for any consideration of cost. 
Whether architects could have done better or as 
well must always remain an open question in the 
absence of a comparative test under like conditions. 
There is, unfortunately, some ground for the criti- 
cism that the architectural profession has not kept 
pace with modern business developments and has 
given an unwise prominence to that portion of the 
business of building which has been designated by 
the critics as “Art.” 

The American Institute of Architects remains 
today practically as organized about fifty years 
ago, when living conditions and business methods 
were as different from the present as day and night. 
It still attempts to govern through an inflexible 
Code of Ethics based upon archaic practices which 
are unworkable today, and, consequently, seldom 
closely followed. 

The modern practice of engineering as applied 
to buildings is largely a development of the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and its national associa- 
tion is organized on a more liberal basis. Broadly 
speaking, it is governed from the bottom up and, 
is, therefore, democratic and more in harmony with 
the times. 

The regulations established by the Institute are 
largely responsible for any misunderstandings re- 
garding the position of the engineer in relation to 
building. The Schedule of Charges states that the 
architect is to be reimbursed for “the costs of the 
services of heating, ventilating, mechanical and 
electrical engineers. Although this wording is a 
recent modification, the code still implies as general 
custom permits, the separation of these engineering 
activities from the services to be performed by the 
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architect. All, or nearly all, of these specialties are 
necessary to any building operation of magnitude 
and their work must be incorporated in the general 
architectural plans. It is small wonder then that 
the owner should question the constructive ability 
of the architect and consider himself subject to im- 
position through the multiplication of fees. If the 
owner deals with each specialist separately he is 
subject to an added inconvenience and the architect 
loses a part of the control which he should properly 
exercise himself. The same may be said for con- 
tinuous superintendence which also is excluded by 
the code from the service properly performed by 
the architect. The total expense for professional 
services often amounts to a considerable sum and 
forms a part of the cost of the building which must 
be provided for. It is unbusinesslike to leave the 
matter in doubt. 

To avoid explanation and perhaps a disagreeable 
argument with an owner, or the alternative of pay- 
ing for this technical advice from his own pocket, 
the architect in some cases seeks to cover the matter 
up by inserting a clause in his specifications requir- 
ing the contractor to include in his proposal an 
amount sufficient for the purpose, but disguised as 
“payment for shop drawings” or some similar ex- 
pedient. To say the least, it is an unbusinesslike 
shifting on to the owner or contractor of responsi- 
bility which should properly be assumed by the 
architect. The disinclination on the part of archi- 
tects frankly to face the situation has led to still 
worse abuses. In some manufacturers of 
building material offer to supply engineering service 
gratis, provided their material is specified or pur- 
chased. Of course, the cost is added to the manu- 
facturer’s price, but the service so obtained is not 
likely to be the best. 


cases 


It is, of course, proper that 
the owner should pay for any necessary technical 
services, but it certainly would be more dignified 
and businesslike for it all to be included in the 
architect's fee, which should be correspondingly 
increased. 

There are always two sides to any controversy, 
but it is difficult to formulate a defense until a criti- 
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cism has been expressed in concrete form. Some- 
thing of this sort appears in the Journal of the In- 
stitute for November, 1918, in an article by V. A. 
Matteson, of the Construction Division of the 
Army, a part of which we quote: 

“By a sort of process of disintegration, various 
fields of endeavor have been started in the past 
half-century which we have been responsible for 
saying were not architecture but engineering in 
some form. The result is that the term ‘‘engineer- 
ing”’ covers a multitude of activities, but the term 
“architecture,” which should be the broader term, 
has been confined to very narrow limits. It has 
been decreed by ourselves that, in order to be archi- 
tecture at all, our work must have some claim to 
relationship with “art.” Science has been used in 
connection with the work of the Construction 
Division, but not much, if any, of what is commonly 
called “Art” (with a capital A). Therefore, by our 
own definition, by the limitations we have ourselves 
set, by public opinion which we have molded, and 
by our own narrow conception of what a ‘‘master 
builder” should be, architects, according to popular 
definition, have not been of much service to the 
Construction Division, as compared with those who 
are commonly called engineers. On the other hand, 
if we consider that any man who has knowledge of 
the art and science of building, and puts that 
knowledge to practical, professional service as a 
master builder, is an architect, then we may say that 
the Construction Division is almost entirely com- 
posed of the most able architects that the world 
has produced.” 

This appéars to be a fair indication of the attitude 
of Government officials and coincides in the main 
with similar views heard in conversation and ex- 
pressed in certain writings appearing in engineering 
publications not now at hand from which to quote. 

Aside from the assumption of the role of “artist” 
in place of “master builder” the gist of the accusa- 
tions against the architect is that he is often vision- 
ary, unbusinesslike, and incompetent to design in 
detail whatever work of engineering is required in 
his building. These faults are frequent enough, but 
neither architects nor engineers are always perfect. 
Our critics lose sight of the fact that in laying out 
the general plans, the architect provides for and 
solves the main features of each engineering prob- 
lem involved in construction, leaving the details of 
these and many other parts of the construction for 
subsequent elaboration. 

It is his function to incorporate with his own 
work that of each of the various technical experts 
so that in the completed building the parts which 
each provides will fit in and work together as the 
parts of a single machine. He must do this in such 


a manner as to satisfy the financial requirements of 
the owner, the physical needs of the tenant and the 
aesthetic sense of the community. 

The training of the architect usually includes a 
study of the fundamental principles of engineering, 
but it is true that he is not often an expert in the 
sense applied to the engineer, nor is this necessary. 
It must be remembered that there are often eight 
or nine distinct phases of engineering necessary in 
modern buildings of any magnitude, each of which 
requires a preparatory period of four years to 
qualify as an expert, and experts in one branch are 
seldom similarly qualified in another. It would 
manifestly be impossible for any one man, either 
architect or engineer, to qualify as an expert in all 
branches during the span of a single life. Besides 
a certain knowledge of engineering an architect 
must have a working familiarity with a dozen or 
two of the building and industrial trades, to say 
nothing of decorative painting and sculpture. If 
not a universal expert himself, he can co-operate 
with other specialists, and this co-ordination of 
effort is absolutely necessary in the conduct of 
modern building operations, whether under the 
direction of the engineer or architect. If by the 
former, he will find it necessary himself to depend 
in equal degree upon the assistance of experts in 
other lines of work. 

Engineering has a better standing as a profes- 
sion because it has established a definite standard 
of education for those who practice it. It is much 
more difficult to do this for the architect, owing to 
the great diversity of information he must acquire, 
but a similar definite standard of education must 
be required before architecture can be maintained 
as a profession at all. Facts brought out by the 
war have, however, caused an almost universal 
doubt as to the efficacy of present methods of 
education in many other branches of human en- 
deavor as well, and probably much study and effort 
will be necessary before our educational institutions 
can be made properly to fulfill the requirements of 
modern life. 

At the present time the education of the engineer, 
whether military or civil, includes no study of the 
aesthetics of construction, and this probably ac- 
counts for the extreme ugliness of most structures 
purely utilitarian in character and especially of most 
buildings designed by engineers. 

It has recently become fashionable to minimize 
the value of the aesthetic element in a structure and 
yet at the present time the whole world bewails the 
destruction of thousands of buildings throughout 
Europe because of the loss of their acknowledged 
beauty which has for long been a prolific source of 
income to the countries possessing them. Beauty 
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ornament are not synonymous terms by any 
means, though frequently so misused. Nor does the 
element of beauty in a structure bear any special 
relation to cost. But when it does exist, it appears 
as the result of the exercise of some mental quality 
which, for the want of a better term, may be desig- 
nated as skill, or may be what is meant by “Art.” 

At the close of the Civil War, as now, the engi- 
neer was in the ascendency, and for the ten years 
following, national architecture as to merit was at 
its lowest stage since the inception of our govern- 
ment. The next twenty-five years, partly due to the 
workings of the ‘“Tarsney Act,” saw an enormous 
improvement in American architecture until it 
equalled perhaps the product of any of the modern 
nations. That this work should be attributed to the 
engineer rather than to the architect, many of whom 
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attained world-wide eminence during this period, is 
a claim which borders somewhat on the ridiculous. 

After all it seems rather futile to dispute over the 
relative importance of architecture and engineering. 
The functions exercised by each are necessary in 
any construction and neither can obtain results 
without the co-operation of the manufacturer, the 
contractor, and not least, of labor, each contributing 
to the finished product in his own manner of work 
and degree of skill. 

Co-operation must be the key word for building 
in the future, and whether this may best be obtained 
through organization as had in the past, or in modi- 
fied form, perhaps in larger units combining and ex- 
ercising under one head all of the functions neces- 
sary to building, from finance to labor, is one of 
the new problems of peace yet to be solved. 


Analyzing the Development in American Architecture 


By Davip J. VARON 


HE military achievement of our nation in 
this great war has been far reaching. It has 
revealed our country to the world at large, 

and where we were thought of as a conglomeration 
of materialists, we have suddenly shown that we 
were as truly idealistic as any older nation. Our 
devotion to the highest ideals was sealed by the 
death of thousands of our best men on the Altar 
of Liberty. When our forces at Chateau-Thierry 
opposed an iron wall to the foe, it was in a new 
It was the heroes of the War of Indepen- 
dence who reappeared. This revelation of real 
humanity in the nation once upon a time known as 
“the nation of fraught 
quences. We might inquire how should we stand 
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business” is with conse- 
a world investigation about our achievements in 
fields other than military. I leave it to others to 
speak for agriculture, industry and commerce, con- 
tenting myself with an analysis of American en- 
deavor in the architectural field and the 
artistic standpoint. That field is vast and ought to 
be subdivided into at least three big parts: indus- 
trial, commercial, and civil architecture. 


from 


\bout twelve years ago, in a conversation with 
a friend, I expressed the opinion that one of the 
great problems we had to solve was the industrial 
plant, feeling that if the Greek genius were still at 
work, the goddesses Electricity, Steam, etc., would 
be glorified in the beautiful and powerful temples 
of labor. Today this dream is beginning to ma- 


terialize. If you have never ventured out of your 


office for the last decade there are great surprises 
in store for you. The Larkin plant in Buffalo, the 
Sears-Roebuck plant in Chicago, and many others 
of similar type would show you what tremendous 
strides we have made along this line. Things are 
looking more human, an air of courtesy is pervad- 
ing the organizations all through. Architects and 
owners have vied with each other in the attainment 
of an ideal and have succeeded. We may be proud 
of their success, because upon it is based that of the 
nation. Our men have come to 
understand that it pays to shed beauty over an in- 
dustrial structure. In the long run it is repaid by 
the superior quality of the product and the reduc- 
tion of labor turnover. 


whole business 


In the labor housing, which is an industrial col- 
lateral question, the improvemerits have also been 
great, especially since the Government took the 
matter up. We have understood that a good man 
needs to be well housed. The foundation of a na- 
tion has to be well seated, well cared for, if it has 
to be relied on for the support of the whole struc- 
ture. Let us hope that what we have achieved 
along this line is only a start, a beautiful one, full 
of hope for the future, to the advantage of the 
laboring class and to the credit of the Government. 

It would require several articles to put in its true 
light our civic architecture. Suffice it to say that we 
are in the ascendancy. 
Commercially we have had to with our 
typically American problem, and this is the sky- 
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scraper. How interesting is the history of the de- 
velopment of this class of building! At the time 
of its birth the skyscraper was surely not intended 
for a parading feature along our thoroughfares, but 
as a necessity dictated by the imperious demands 
of the rapidly developing business in our congested 
cities. Room in the business centers was growing 
scarce and rent ran high. There was only one 
logical solution at a time when locomotion was not 
so easy as to-day, and that was the superimposition 
of a new city over the old. Buildings were doubled 
and trebled in height. The strides, as far as en- 
gineering was concerned, were huge. There was 
no limit to the possibilities offered by the steel 
frame. But the men of the architectural profession 
were taken aback. It was all so sudden that the 
first solution which offered itself was the actual 
multiplication of elements: if an office building was 
to be three or four times higher than usual, then 
the basements must be accentuated three or four 
times and three orders would in turn superimpose 
each other, etc. In other examples, three or four 
regular six-floor-high buildings climbed upon each 
other with remarkable nimbleness. They made you 
think of very skillful acrobats. 

Meanwhile cultured people began to take the mat- 
ter to heart. Our schools of architecture were just 
beginning to bloom. As classic architecture began 
with worshipping Vignola, the latter’s book was 
taxed for the solution of this most modern of all 
problems. One solution—if not the best—was 
offered, which took hold of all the mechanically 
inclined minds: the same divisions of the classic 
order, base, shaft, and entablature, were to find 
their counterpart in the design of the new type of 
office building. Soon there were to be seen elabo- 
rate bases whose height was determined by the for- 
mula; then practically barren shafts, and, at the 
height prescribed by the teachings of Vignola, came 
another elaborate part corresponding to the entabla- 
ture. The easy so-called solution spread like wild- 
fire from coast to coast and from North to South. 
All these new structures “meant business.” 

Now, at best, these giants were mere masks. 
They could not stand the slightest test of rational- 
ism. What relation was there between the appear- 
ance and the reality? None. Huge columns and 
portals adorned the entrance, and you supposed 
that they ushered you to equally important quarters. 
Great was to be your disappointment. For the in- 
side had nothing to do with the front. In fact, one 
man studied the equipment of the building, its plan, 
etc., and another, possibly ignoring all the require- 
ments of the program, took care of the front, the 
main part of the study of which was to conform to 
the formula and yet make it different from that of 
a neighboring giant building. It was for the solu- 


tion of such difficulty that the ingenuity of the de- 
signer was to be taxed. But the matter, thank 
heaven, was comparatively easy, owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of orders, of borrowed styles, of an infinite 
variety of materials, etc. 

There were some who did not grasp at once the 
“high” significance of such combinations. Well, 
a more learned friend explained the matter in a 
very simple manner. The base, which usually 
reached the height of the heretofore six-floor build- 
ing, was kept elaborate because people walking in 
the street could see the ornaments without difficulty 
The shaft was barren, precisely because you could 
not try to see any detail without getting a sprained 
neck; as to the gorgeous decorations of the top, 
they were reserved by the kindly artist for those 
who looked on the new Babylon from across the 
river or a few miles off. They were to greet the 
newcomers to our shores. 

But, somehow, this mechanical, camouflaged so- 
lution did not and could not take hold of all archi- 
tects. This sort of dress or veneer applied without 
any plausible reason on the most interesting 
achievements of the builder-engineer was something 
decidedly wrong. As to the theory of its proposed 
solution, it was altogether false. There was no 
relation of organ to function in its subdivisions, as 
in those of the orders. Here the base spreads out 
in order to carry the upper weight on a wider area. 
and so forth. The cap spreads also in order to re- 
lieve the stress of the architrave as far as possible. 
Hence there is in the order that peculiar charm 
which accompanies truth. 

Meanwhile the best minds of the country were 
at work trying to live up to the very definition of 
art which must be a combination of service, truth 
and beauty. Observing everything in nature, fol- 
lowing in this the very same methods of old, they 
found there must be on the outside at least a sug- 
gestion of the inside. Once more those judicious 
minds contrived to make architecture abide by the 
simple definition beautiful construction, whereas 
it has been heretofore an effort to the contrary, 
“beauty made constructible.” How could they 
reach a solution? Here is where the survey of our 
achievements becomes very interesting, the more 
so that the next proposed solution is very rational! 
and thereby points to a change brought or to be 
brought into methods of teaching in all our schools. 

The successful architect started by analyzing the 
very skeleton proposed by the engineer, and he saw 
at once that the one important element in it was the 
pier, whose office it is to carry down to the rock all 
the weight with which succeeding floors loaded it. 
In such a system no wall supports itself, but its 
weight is shifted on every floor on the pier. Hence 
the latter element must needs become the dominant 
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one. This is what our architects grasped at once 
and affirmed with the utmost conviction on their 
work. They had the courage to do away with the 
obsolete formula teachings and assert their new 
conception. It proved to be full of life. The 
metallic pier was accentuated outwardly without 
any fear and without desire to abide by any so- 
called symbolic principle that the vertical points 
to heaven, which is good enough teaching up to a 
certain age. Verticality emphasizes gravity, and it 
is therefore a good enough item to be accentuated. 
It is service and truth combined. No longer the 
acrobatic climbing up of one building on the top 
of another, no matter how great the respective merit 
of each be, but the vertical pier dares to defy the 
very clouds. This is what gave us buildings of the 
Woolworth type. That there are some mediaeval 
details in them is due to the purpose of conciliating 
to some extent the new creations with the spirit of 
tradition which for centuries has associated Gothic 
with any comparatively tall structure. The first 
step in the right direction, and the most difficult, is 
made. More power to the daring minds who under- 
took to open new possibilities ! 

Our commercial structures begin to be useful 
and truthful, and to some extent beautiful. The 
That is 
the next step. While comparatively easier, it en- 
tails some academic reforms. We may pride our- 
selves on having the richest and most costly mu- 
seums in the world. They will help us immensely 
in our endeavor. But they should serve us only 
as an inspiration if we wish to create not neces- 
sarily an American art but any art at all. Art is 
not created with models, but with a keen appre- 
ciation of life itself, of its poetry, the appreciation 
of the contemporary events, as well as the aspira- 
tions of the nation. Now, if our desire were to 
revert to the absolute form of polytheism then we 
should with all freedom let run on our friezes all 
the themes of Greek and Roman mythology. It 
would prove our consistency. But as we profess to 
have altogether a different creed, what can such 
ornaments as an ox skull beautifully adorned with 
garlands mean to the man in the street? It is, in- 
deed, “Greek” to him. But as we are anxious to 
revive the very principle which guided the ancients 
in their expressions we shall find in our modern 
life enough material and symbols to give our crea- 
tions an expressive beauty. The church is right 
when it commends the praying in the current lan- 
guage, which one understands, no matter how fine 
a Latin word may sound. To be a living, a lasting, 
art, ours must appeal to the great number, as did 
the old. That composition will be classic, whether 
or not there be any classic details in it, which will 


question is to make them altogether so. 
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be beautifully representative of the present ten- 
dencies of the masses and not only of the few 
versed in the finenesses of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. For the latter our museums will always sup- 
ply plenty for their want. But the man behind the 
plough, or even behind the desk, needs an art which 
breathes in the same atmosphere as he does. As 
the common people in the Middle Ages found in 
every pinnacle or gargoyle something reminding 
them of their folk-lore or an expression of their 
creeds and legends, so we ought to foster an art 
which would be comprehensible to the street cleaner 
as well as to the college graduate. 

It requires merely a change in the attitude of our 
academic heads with regard to the teachings of 
poetry and life to make these things possible. 

Opportunity is now rapping at our door. As a 
result of our great military victory, which helped 
make the world safe for democracy, this country is 
contemplating the erection of hundreds of liberty 
memorials, Temples of Liberty, as it were. The 
whole nation is already keenly interested in the 
proposition. We may expect the co-operation of 
all the enthusiastic citizens. This is the surest 
warrant of the coming of a new era in art. The 
Greeks and the Middle Ages gave us such examples 
of national enthusiasm, and this is precisely the 
reason for their being able to hand down to us 
works of art on which we can see the image of their 
very lives. If we are to succeed—and we must— 
it will not be on account of our using this or that 
style, borrowed from this or that period, but simply 
because we will have developed more poetry; we 
will have learned better to appreciate the events of 
our own time. The symbols we are to use will be 
representative of our modern aspirations and activi- 
ties. Humanity of today does not have to blush 
before its ancestors. The democratizing of the 
whole planet is as worthy a reality as was poetic 
or romantic any Herculean deed or myth. The 
laws of creation are still at work in our midst, but 
their expression is not quite adequate. 

That teaching I deem to be a failure which does 
not kindle a sacred fire in the bosom of our youth, 
a desire to feel before Nature and the scenes of the 
everyday life the same feelings as the poets who put 
them into verse for them. Art is an expression. 
One could not expect any expression where there is 
no impression. 

The whole matter of our art lies at the very foun- 
dation of society, at school. In the proportion of 
our making the methods of teaching more imbued 
with admiration for modern life, and heaving with 
aspiration toward an ideal, we will have an art 
worthy of ranking with that of any other period or 
country in history. And we will have it. 
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The Formal Garden* 


HE formal garden in England, as we know 
it today, was, up to the beginning of the 
Tudor period, non-existent. Europe, and 
particularly England, had been ruled by that good 
old plan of “he may take who hath the power, and 
he may keep who can.” The English house, as 
referring to the seat of the lord of the manor, was 
a feudal edifice, surrounded by moats and defended 
by strong masonry walls. To venture from even 
the safe shade of these walls was to risk the maraud- 
ing bands of some neighboring lord. Even the land 
that it was necessary to till to afford subsistence 
was worked under the protection of armed guards 
whose constant vigilance during the period between 
seed time and harvest was necessary to insure the 
garnering of the crops. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century, rural 
England had assumed a more peaceful state, and 
there existed conditions of personal security which 


*Garden Ornament, by Gertrude Jekyll, full cloth, 11 x 17 inches, 
with over six hundred illustrations. Price, $28.00. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


permitted a freer going about. These peaceful con- 
ditions at once affected every phase of the domestic 
life of a people whose martial equipment had been 
laid aside and who began freely and safely to prac- 
tice agriculture. Henry VIII and later Elizabeth 
used their influence toward the general reorganiza- 
tion on higher planes of the entire scheme of do- 
mestic life. 

The architecture of the period also began to 
assume the characteristics with which we are fa- 
miliar. Whereas in earlier days the windows of 
these huge castles were small in size, and mostly on 
the open courts, the new buildings were fenestrated 
in such a way that the interiors were flooded with 
light and air and afforded a wide view of the sur- 
rounding country. The bowling greens previously 
confined to the inner courts were now removed 
to well selected locations. The “dipping wells” 
that necessity in the past demanded should be 
easily accessible, were rebuilt outside the walls 
of the “tower,” and the gardens where were raised 
the vegetables to supply the table were largely ex- 
panded and located further afield. 





STAIRWAY IN THE GARDEN AT BOXWOOD, WILTSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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Among the nobility and gentry there was large 
riches, and the rivalry to improve the house and its 
surroundings led to the encouragement freely given 
to architects, craftsmen and gardeners in Europe to 
visit England, where their services were always in 
demand and their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment very great. 

This influence of the artist and artisan of the 
Continent is everywhere discernible in Tudor houses, 
but in no direction more strongly than in the stately 


English formal garden. From its origin principally 
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have been developed results the fame of which has 
traveled to the four quarters of the world. 

What has been accomplished in England and Italy 
in the development of the formal garden has been a 
source of the most beautiful inspiration to men in 
this country whose clients of large wealth have made 
it possible to set about a series of important under- 
takings in garden making. While these are today, 
in most instances, but the crude skeleton of a real 
garden, the developing and artistic hand of time 
will eventually transform them into the same effec- 





FLATFORD BRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


as a utilitarian location where might be raised the 
necessary vegetables to supply the table, and those 
essential medicinal herbs that formed the pharma- 
copia of the time, there developed, under the influ- 
ence of Italian and French men, the highly deco- 
rative and supremely beautiful English formal gar- 
den. And to this development there was given the 
skill of the architect, the sculptor, the craftsman, 
and what we now designate as the landscape gar- 
dener. 

Successive generations of reverential hands have 
builded and led the original schemes until after, in 
some cases almost four centuries of growth, there 


AN EXCELLENT TYPE OF SIMPLE WOODEN BRIDGE 


tive results that are to be found abroad. These 
results will only be attained in this country by the 
application of the artistic knowledge of successive 
generations of rich owners and skilled landscape 
gardeners, but it is quite certain that we shall at 
some future time have in the United States equally 
excellent results, as their building will in its in- 
ception and development have been controlled by 
the examples of centuries of growth of the foreign 
garden. 

Many books have been written as to the formal 
gardens of Europe, each profusely illustrated. 
These have served to make us familiar as far as 
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pictures ever will, with the general effect of gar- 
dens that have become famous in song and history. 
lt has remained, however, for Charles Scribners’ 
Sons to produce jointly with George Newnes of 
London a work on gardens that is so markedly in 
advance of anything attempted along this line in the 
past, that any reference to the bibliography of the 
European gardens omitting this important work 
would be incomplete. 

While the title of this large volume (it measures 
eleven by seventeen inches) is Garden Ornament, 
it would more clearly indicate the character of its 
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classification of the illustrations. 
into seventeen 


These are divided 
They include gateways, 
steps, balustrades, paved courts, loggias and or- 
angeries, garden houses, pergolas and_ bridges. 
Other classifications of accessories present sundials, 
fountains and garden ornaments. 

The volume is a sumptuous one, and without it 
the architect’s library will, as far as garden making 
is concerned, be incomplete. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons for permission to reproduce from Garden 
Ornament illustrations accompanying this article. 


sections. 





IN A JAPANESE GARDEN 


contents had it been called Garden Detail. There 
is a wealth of six hundred illustrations, carefully 
made from unusually well taken photographs. 
Each plate is a storehouse of good suggestion, and 
many of them possess an artistic quality that is not 
always present in framed pictures. 

As a guide and inspiration to garden planning 
and designing, this book has the utmost value. The 
text is brief and only sufficient to introduce the 
large number of illustrations, each clearly telling its 
own story. 

A helpful feature of this book is the well studied 


Architecture and Democracy* 


UST to what extent the spirit of democracy 
has and will make itself felt in architecture— 
a subject which, on acount of the war, has 
had such an extraordinary intensification of interest 
that no one in the habit of observing the shifting 
currents of art can have failed to perceive it—is 
most interestingly traced in Mr. Bragdon’s latest 
work. The book will be found to be well-reasoned 


*Architecture and Democracy, by Claude Bragdon, F. H. I. A., 
213 pages, price $2.00. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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GARDEN TEMPLE, VILLA BORGHESE, ROME 


and convincing, with a logical and forceful plea to 
the architect not to revert to the old feudalism from 
which the war has set him free, but to seek for the 
self-expression that will create the new, the true 
democracy in art. 

Written, of course, before the ending of hos- 
tilities, it does not for that reason lose either its 
cogency or timeliness. The fact that our participa- 
tion in the war has resulted so splendidly for the 
progress and furthering of the democratic spirit 
through beauty, is taken due note of by the author. 
He calls particular attention to one conspicuous 
example—the Red Cross Community Club House 
at Camp Sherman, Ohio—which stands as a symbol 
of the architecture of Need, in contradistinction to 
the architecture of Greed, and is an oasis in the 
“Euclidian nightmare of bare board and black roofs 
of the cantonment.” 

Mr. Bragdon logically and forcefully presents 
his views, which in reality hit at the architect who 
must have a precedent for all his work. No sym- 
pathy is spared on the man who in designing a city 
bank goes back into history’s pages and picks out a 
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yellow-stoned arsenal of old Spain and uses that for 
the shell of his new structure. There is none of 
the spirit of democracy in that, according to Mr. 
Bragdon, who holds that democracy can not be 
interpreted in terms of existing idioms, be they 
classic or romantic, but must come from the heart 
of the architect, where they will create new forms 
through him. 

The architect who is at a loss to know where 
to go and what to do in order to be played upon 
by these emotions is referred to the army and navy 
camps, where the spirit of democracy is incarnate. 
There, men stripped of all but the elemental neces- 
sities of life, have dreamed the dreams and seen the 
visions that form the new democracy. The Red 
Cross building just referred to, which attained its 
final synthesis through the collaboration of a Cleve- 
land architect and a National Army captain of engi- 
neers, is given as an example of the ideal relation 
between architect and engineer—that of a happily 
wedded pair—strength and beauty. There was no 
deliberation as to the relative merits of Gothic and 
Classic, but the appearance and atmosphere of the 
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structure are inspiring, in symbolic relation to the 
times. To Mr. Bragdon it represents what may be 
called the architecture of Service, “a temple of the 
new democracy, dedicated to the uses of simple, 
rational social life.” 

Speaking of the classification of the expression 
of the building impulse from what may perhaps be 
called the psychological point of view, Mr. Bragdon 
says: 


Broadly speaking, there are not five orders of archi- 
tecture—nor fifty—but only two: Arranged and Or- 
ganic. These correspond to the two terms of that 
“inevitable duality” which bisects life. Talent and 
genius, reason and intuition, bromide and sulphite are 
some of the names we know them by. Arranged 
architecture in its finest manifestation is the product 
of pride, a knowledge, a competence—a competence 
staggering to behold. It seems to say of the works of 
Nature, “I’ll show you a trick worth two of that.” It 
is created but not creative; it is imagined but not im- 
aginative. Organic architecture is both creative and 
imaginative. 

To make the whole thing clearer it may be said that 
arranged and organic architecture bear much the same 
relation to one another that a piano bears to a violin. 
A piano is an instrument which does not give forth 
discords if one follows the rules. <A violin requires 
absolutely an ear—an inner rectitude. It has a way of 
betraying the man of talent and glorifying the genius, 
becoming one with his body and soul. 


Mr. Bragdon deplores the fact that the architects 
of today, especially those of the East, are so imbued 
with the classic which they have had drummed into 
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them in their early training that it has cast a spell 
over their imagination, and their efforts can never 
become truly creative. They have merely become 
reconstructive archzologists, he asserts. His plea 
is that they deal more simply and directly with the 
immediate problem to emancipate them from absurd 
and impossible convention. In the problem of the 
office building, democracy, he points out, has been 
afflicted with the attempt to inflict upon the living 
present a moribund and alien order. 

It is the author’s belief that in whatever way the 
war may complicate the architect’s personal problem, 
it should simplify and clarify his attitude toward 
art and destroy the evil spell of materialism, which 
is the very negation of democracy. One step toward 
the solution of the problem has come, through the 
war, in the attitude of the profession toward the 
general housing problem. 

Besides Mr. Bragdon’s interesting treatment of the 
advent of the new democratic spirit in architecture, 
his book contains several of his essays heretofore 
published in various architectural publications, in- 
cluding one on Ornament through Mathematics, 
Color and Ceramics, and Symbols and Sacraments. 
Altogether it is a very readable book that Mr. 
Bragdon has given us, full of interest to those edu- 
cated in all architectural schools. The book is 
copiously illustrated with excellent photographs. 





of this committee. 


fession in this country. 





The Post-War Committee 


Every architect should support the work 
It is not one of the Institute 
alone, but representative of the entire pro- 


Send your suggestions promptly to the Com- 
mittee at the Octagon, Washington, D. C. 














Recent Legal Decisions 


OwNER’S PROMISE TO SEE SUBCON- 


TRACTOR PAID 


EFFECT OF 


A lumberman sued an owner for the price of 
materials and to impress a lien on the property 
on the theory that the owner, to induce him to 
furnish the lumber to the contractor promised 
to see that he was paid for it. Evidence that 
the value of the house would have been greatly 
in excess of the contract price was held competent 
to show the promise, and that the owner practically 
assumed control of the work. 
fit to the owner by reason of the fact that the con- 
tract with the builder was very advantageous—was 


The personal bene- 


sufficient to remove the promise from the statute 
of frauds. The lumberman had a lien, under the 
New Hampshire statute, notwithstanding he gave 
no notice in writing of his intention to claim a lien. 
The provisions of the statute requiring a sub- 
contractor to give notice to the owner of such inten- 
tion are solely for the benefit of the owner, and the 
notice may be waived by him.—Janvrin v. Powers 
(N. H.) 104 All. 252. 

MecuaAnic’s LIEN 


ATTEMPT TO DEFEAT 


In an action to foreclose a mechanic’s lien for 
lumber and materials to erect a building, against a 
husband and wife, the wife’s sister claimed the land 
as hers. It appeared that just before the building 
of the house, the wife deeded the land to her sister 
for an express consideration. In the contract for 
the material it was agreed by the husband and wife 
that a mechanic’s lien should be filed as security for 
the price thereof, and they gave a note therefor. 
It was held that the deed to the sister was a manifest 
sham and that judgment for the plaintiff was clearly 
right—McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. v. Stiles, 
North Dakota Supreme Court, 169 N. W. 577. 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 


FOLLOWING PLANS 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
has approved of the following charge: “If the sag- 
ving of the walls and the falling of the plaster were 
due to insufficient support through joists or timbers, 
even though the defendant (contractor) put them 
in, but if the specifications called for them, this de- 
fendant cannot be held responsible in this case. In 
other words, if the defendant simply complied with 
the terms of the specifications, and the architect, 
through a mistake, provided for timbers in the spe- 
cifications which were insufficient to properly carry 
the weight of this building where it was necessary 


to have such support, and as a result, the natural 
and proximate cause of those insufficient timbers, 
the cracks occurred and the plaster fell, then this 
defendant is not responsible.” In short, the plain- 
tiff owner was entitled to the house he bargained 
for, and not a better one. If the contract and speci- 
fications are not to be the builder’s guide, he has 
none, and the owner may contract for a $1,000 
house and demand a $10,000 house. A good work- 
manlike job is a job properly executed ; whether the 
result is what it should be depends on the plans and 
specifications.—Drummond v. Hughes (N. J.) 104 
Atl. 137. 
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Co-operating With the Post-War 
Committee 
Architectural Education 


HE Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice, in its admirably conceived program, 
does not stress with the accent that conditions war- 
rant, the subject of architectural education. It 
refers to this important matter to the extent of a 
dozen or more lines, declares that our architectural 
schools “have apparently neglected to train the 
students in practical business,” and reaches the 
conclusion that “many young men gain their ex- 
perience at the expense of their first clients.” 
These conditions would seem sufficient to indi- 
cate that there is something radically wrong with 
our architectural educational methods. In fact, a 
large majority of the thoughtful men in the profes- 
sion believe that much of our trouble in the past 
has been due to the accent that our architectural 
schools have given to the less essential features of 
the student’s training and to similar faulty prac- 
tices. 
To go even further into this matter, it may be 
said that almost all of the queries set down in the 
program of the Post-War Committee, or the state- 
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ments made as to present conditions of practice, 
have their origin in the subject of architectural 
education. The present relationship of the archi- 
tect to the public results from a system of education 
that has tended to give the young architect the idea 
that his position demands aloofness and that he 
should acquire the highest development of an ultra- 
professional attitude and at all costs maintain his 
dignity as an artist. This point of view has dulled 
his proper appreciation of his responsibilities as a 
citizen, and has caused him to ignore those particular 
functions of the Government in the co-operation 
with which he could be of great value. It has 
served to give him an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance, and caused him to avoid the giving of 
personal service in the progress of his buildings. 

These things are all set down in the Post-War 
Committee’s program and the profession at large 
is invited to discuss them with the committee. It 
is urged that every architect accept this invitation, 
and it is also recommended that in stating reasons 
for past errors and in suggesting methods for their 
correction, the matter of architectural educational 
methods as affecting professional practice, past and 
future, be carefully considered. 


NY future regulation of architectural educa- 

tion should be the work of the practical men 
of the profession. Any revision should be based on 
the experience of actual practice. It should be in 
the hands of men so sure of themselves, so certain 
of their knowledge of all the relations of the pro- 
fession, to one another individually, to their clients, 
to other professions and to the general public, as to 
cast fearlessly aside all useless impedimenta to 
correct practice, and adopt measures that to many, 
wedded to old and obsolete methods, may seem 
revolutionary. 

C. H. Blackall has stated in his admirable article 
on Architectural Education, printed in these pages, 
that necessary changes will not come from the free 
initiative of the schools, but that they must be 
evolved in the profession itself. That architects 
have a manifest duty in this respect is certain. This 
duty has now been squarely put up to the profes- 
sion by the Post-War Committee. 

Further, Mr. Blackall asserts: “There has been 
altogether too much separation between the profes- 
sion and the school; too much treating the profes- 
sion of architecture as if it were an end in itself 
rather than the preparation of a life work, and as if 
the academic successes were tangible achievements 
rather than mere groundings.” 

The suggestion of Frederic W. Garber, contained 
in a communication to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
offers a solution for the conditions described by Mr. 
Blackall. Mr. Garber states: “If architectural 
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education could be divided into two large groups, 
first, building, and second, architecture, the two 
factions could be united.” 


T is not the purpose to set down here any sug- 

gestions as to just how or how not to revise 
our educational methods. What is desired is to 
accent the influence on practice in the past, of cer- 
tain methods of education now not generally be- 
lieved up to the times. Further, it is desired to 
direct attention to the seemingly ill effect of these 
methods on practice, and to urge upon those who 
should with a proper regard to their professional 
responsibilities uphold the work of the Post-War 
Committee, carefully to consider whether the matter 
of architectural education is not after all the one big 
thing which needs to undergo improvement. 


Iliegitimate Publicity Methods 


HE American Institute of Architects at the 

last convention held in Philadelphia, so 
amended the code of practice as to permit members 
of the profession to advertise, but it was tacitly 
understood that any advertising by the profession 
should be ruled by that unwritten code of ethics 
which would govern any legitimate business enter- 
prise. 

Many firms have since been reorganized on the 
basis of a closer co-operation with the engineering 
profession, and a number of these have through 
technical and other publications set forth by digni- 
fied advertisement the completeness of their organ- 
izations and their ability to handle every phase of a 
building operation from the early one dealing with 
the problem of financing through all details to the 
completely furnished structure. All of which is 
quite right and proper and shows a most com- 
mendable business spirit on the part of men who 
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at one time, and not so long ago, were accused of 
lack of business ability. 

It is unfortunate, however, that this removal 
of the ban on advertising in connection with archi- 
tectural practice should have given impetus to a 
certain class of advertising agents, and it is much 
more to be deplored that there should be found in 
the profession individuals and firms who have 
allowed themselves to be cajoled into certain under- 
takings. It now appears that many firms of archi- 
tects have been approached by advertising solicitors 
who offer to get up, free of all expense, a certain 
limited edition of the architect's work in book 
form, provided that they may be permitted to 
solicit and print in each volume such advertising as 
they may be able to secure. Were it not that facts 
have been learned as to the success of these schemes 
and definite knowledge that certain important firms 
have lent acquiescence to them, the idea would 
seem incredible. Naturally an advertising solic- 
itor engaged in such work will not be slow to as- 
sure those upon whom he calls for advertising that 
the architect whose work will be illustrated in the 
volume would be disposed to look with especial 
favor upon the goods of those who contribute to 
the success of his published work. 

A more reprehensible proceeding it would be 
difficult to imagine. A method that would tend 
more to lessen the dignity of architects could not 
be devised. If these schemes are carried forward, 
the harm is serious. It would seem as if here was 
a matter that the Post-War Committee might with 
propriety early consider, and that the Institute at 
its convention in April could investigate with a 
view to such action as would make clear its atti- 
tude toward a practice that if persisted in not only 
discredits its authors, but casts a cloud on the good 
name of the profession as a body. 





building. 





The Post-War Committee 


This Committee asks advice and co- 
operation not only from every archi- 
tect, but also from those men engaged 
in occupations allied to architecture and 


Write your views to the Committee 
at the Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROSARY, DAYTON, OHIO 
W. L. JAEKLE, ARCHITECT 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROSARY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROSARY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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N entering this café, one finds himself transplanted 
O into a different world. Here is the picturesque 
quaintness of a village street “somewhere in 
France”: in the center are spreading trees, real trees; at 
one side, a lovely little 17th century house painted saf- 
fron red, is built up against the ruin of a 13th century 
church, of which only the doorways and the shrine re- 
main; across the way is the village inn, with thatched 
roof, green shutters, and laurel trees before the door; 
at one end of the street is a high wall topped with broken 
bottles, beyond which a scene in the Vosges mountains has 
been painted, giving the effect of great distance and reality. 
No papier-maché nor imitated construction has been used. 
All of the houses are built af permanent materials. The 
architect, Mr. Guy Study, has given care and thought to 
every detail, such as hand-forged hardware, frames of 
heavy solid timbers mortised and tenoned and tied with 
oak pins, and hand-split shingles laid irregularly. 

The artists working with Mr. Study, Mr. Frederick Car- 
penter and Mr. Joseph Adamak, have reproduced the gray, 
mauve, and those tints of plaster mellowed by time; these 
soft tones harmonize exquisitely with the apple-green of 
chairs and tables spread féte-like into the street. Quaint 
lanterns made of wrought iron enhance the twilight feeling 
of late afternoon. The very necessary touch of life is sup- 
plied by voung girls, who serve as waitresses, dressed in 
peasant costumes of blue with flaring headdresses of white 
organdie. 


MAINTAINED FOR BENEFIT OF 
THE AMERICAN FUND FOR FRENCE. WOUNDED 
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ALLIES’ SHOP, ST. LOUIS, MO., MAINTAINED FOR BENEFIT OF 
THE AMERICAN FUND FOR FRENCH WOUNDED 
GUY STUDY, ARCHITECT 











Financial and Commercial Digest 


As Affecting the Practice of Architecture 





False Economy to Await Lower 
Prices 

That the manufacturer, jobber, retailer and con- 
sumer will have to realize and convince each other 
that they cannot stop buying if business is to keep 
nose above water during the reconstruction 
period, is the opinion of T. E. O’Brien, president 
of the Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. “All of 
these factors,” he states, “are so closely linked to- 
gether that one must depend upon the other. If 
the man who contemplated building a $40,000 home 
delays operation because of high cost of material, 
then he must expect his employee who intended 
building a $3,000 home to do likewise. 

“If the farmer waits for lower prices he must 
expect the city folks who consume his product to 
cut down their purchases. In fact, if the implement 
or pump factory employee is out of work, his pur- 


cha 


its 


ses from all classes of merchants are of neces- 
sity cut down to the lowest point which will allow 
himself and family to exist. 

“So isn't it a fact that we are playing a game of 
false economy when we wait for lower prices? 
Won't we suffer more in the long run because of 
this hesitancy than if we wou'd take the other view 
and not only encourage our customers to buy, but 
practice what we preach by buying the things we 
need ourselves ? 

“Where do people get the idea that prices to be 
normal must be pre-war prices? There no 
logical reason to believe that prices will reach that 
level for a long time. Taxes will be extremely high 
for years to come and ‘labor’ has no intention of 


is 


living under the same wage and conditions as ex- 
isted before the war, ‘so whither .are we drifting’ ? 

“If prices were to start a sudden decline now, 
by the time a pre-war basis prevailed business 
would have reached the worst stage of stagnation 
this country ever saw and every shred of confidence 
would be destroyed, and confidence is the one and 
only thing that will restore the proper balance to 
business. 

“The man with money to do things and who 
hangs back now is the slacker. This is the time for 
the manufacturer, jobber and dealer to utilize per- 
sonal salesmanship and advertising space in a big 
Way just as the Government did to mobilize our 
resources to win the war. Of what good will his 
money be if this country is thrown into chaos, due 
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to millions of men being out of work? Idleness 
causes unrest and often leads to riots and destruc- 
tion of property which will mean losses a hundred- 
fold greater than the difference between prices now 
and lower ones later. Wouldn't it be much better 
to try and strike a happy medium and adopt a live- 
and-let-live program ?” 


Sees Loan Market Improving 


Lewis H. Losee, vice-president of the Lawyers’ 
Title and Trust Company of Brooklyn, believes 
that the situation in the building loan market 
created by the high cost of material and the cost of 
labor may be remedied in the near future. “There 
is a big improvement,” he said, “but it has not taken 
as yet the shape of a boom. There is an encour- 
aging sign in the transactions during the past few 
months and an indication of the revival of con- 
fidence in building. The demand for apartment 
buildings is to be expected at this time when the 
adjustment of living conditions is in progress fol- 
lowing the disturbance of the war.” 


Report on Jobs for Unemployed 
Within 
Employment Service in New York state has placed 
50 per cent of the male civilians who have applied 
for employment and 38 per cent of the soldier and 


the last two months the United States 


sailor applicants. The report of activities of the 
service has been made public by Director Dr. George 
W. Kirchwey. 

Speaking of the discrepancy between the per- 
centage of civilians placed and soldiers and sailors 
sent to positions Dr. Kirchwey said it was due to 
the fact that men discharged from the service are 
particular about the job in which they settle after 
their experiences abroad, a condition which, he 
thought, natural. To many the opportunity is now 
presented to look about for better work than that 
in which they were employed before the war. They 
now seek opportunity for advancement in various 
lines of endeavor. 

“Another thing,’ continued Dr. Kirchwey, 
“which is making the placement of soldiers difficult 
is their tendency to overestimate their own abilities. 
We have had men apply to our offices and rate them- 
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selves as expert machinists, on the ground that they 
had become highly skilled in one of the technical 
units of the army. After referring them to a ma- 
chine shop we have found that they were unac- 
quainted with even the simplest types of machinery. 
I have in mind one man who wanted a job as in- 
structor of French in a school or college, whose 
only knowledge of the language was gained from 
six months’ contact with the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages where he was quartered. 

“To overcome this tendency we are working out 
a system of simple questions which will enable our 
examiners to determine whether an applicant is 
really qualified for the position which he desires.” 


January Exports Set Record 


January exports exceeded in value the total for 
any previous month in the history of American 
commerce, according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The export figure announced for January is 
$623,000,000 as against a total of $566,000,000 for 
December, and $505,000,000 for January of last 
year. Only twice before have exports reached the 
$600,000,000 mark. During the seven months of 
the fiscal year ended with January the exports 
totaled $3,798,000,000, as compared with $3.450,- 
000,000 for the corresponding period of the prev ious 
year. 

The value of imports in January was $213.000,- 
000, as compared with $211,000,000 in December 
and $234,000,000 in January, 1918. For the seven 
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New Jersey Architects Organize 
Memorial Committee 


With the view of co-operating with the various 
communities of the State, the advisory committee 
on war memorials of the New Jersey Society of 
Architects organized last week, with James O. 
Betelle as chairman, Captain Shiras of Elizabeth 
as vice-chairman, and Hugh Roberts of Jersey City 
as secretary. The other members of the committee 
appointed by President Gilbert C. Higby are John 
F. Capon and Henry Baechlin of Newark, Stockton 
B. Colt of Elizabeth, C. W. Fairweather of Grant- 
wood, Fred W. Wentworth and Harry T. Stephens 


months ended with January imports totaled $1,- 
698,000,000, which is a slight gain over the $1,634,- 
000,000 for the similar period of the previous year. 

The excess of exports over imports in January 
was $410,000,000, an impressive total when it is 
remembered that the excess of exports for the entire 
fiscal year 1914, the last normal year, was only 
$470,000,000. 


Testing Structural Materials 


In commenting upon the needs for an appropria- 
tion of $175,000 by Congress to be used by the 
Bureau of Standards in its work of investigating 
stone, clay, cement and other structural materials, 
Director Stratton states that building needs through- 
out the country are based upon the most unreliable 
data. He says there is great need for floor and 
partition tests, and that the increase of $50,000 
over last year’s appropriation is asked for that pur- 
pose. An appropriation of $60,000 is also asked 
for the investigation of fire-resisting properties of 
building materials. The sum of $15,000 has been 
asked for an investigation of the effect of sea 
water on concrete. 

The director states that there has been an entire 
change in the floor industry in recent years and it 
has been necessary to develop new refractories. 
He referred to the linings of the furnaces on battle- 
ships, which are now made of a light brick of very 
high heat-resisting power. 

With the present appropriation the bureav has 
been conducting some column tests, with some good 
results from brick, cement and steel protected col- 
umns under temperate conditions. 


t News 


of Paterson, Arnold H. Moses of Merchantville, 
and William W. Slack of Trenton. 

It is the plan of the committee to prepare a com- 
munication for submission to all of the municipali- 
ties of the State, offering its services in an advisory 
capacity. Feeling that the question of memorials 
should be approached with the fullest consideration, 
the hope was expressed by the members at the 
organization meeting that the municipalities would 
feel free to call upon the committee for advice. 
The belief prevailed that time should be taken to 
obtain the ideas of citizens and representative bod- 
ies, as well as to ascertain the views of the returning 
soldiers. 
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It was reported to the committee that Governor 
[;dge had been apprised of its formation and had 
given his hearty sanction, saying that he would be 
glad to take official cognizance of the organiza- 
tT10n. 

Consideration was also given by the committee 
to the subject of expediting construction work, and 
the opinion prevailed that a concerted effort on the 
part of all interested bodies should be made to in- 
duce the Federal Government, the State and the 
various municipalities to start necessary operations 
under their respective jurisdictions as soon as pos- 
sible. It was felt that the increase in costs would be 
counteracted by the general satisfaction resulting 
from employment. 


League Dines French Commissioner 

The Architectural League of New York gave a 
dinner Thursday evening, March 13, in the Fine 
Arts Building, West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, to Lieut. Seymour de Ricci of the French 
High Mission, now in the United States. 

The subject for discussion was “Art in French 
Homes in the 18th Century.” Lantern slides were 
shown illustrating the history of the home-furnish- 
ing crafts in the days of Louis XV and Louis XVI, 
including the most characteristic examples of 
French craftsmanship as applied to the making of 
furniture, textiles, porcelain and metal work. 
These landmarks in the history of the eighteenth 
century were selected from some of the most artis- 
tic homes in Europe. 

Lieut. de Ricci is a student of industrial arts 
in France and has an intimate knowledge of the 
history of Gallic home making. 


Building Industry Asks Lower 
Freight Rates 


Agitation for an immediate lifting of restrict- 
ive freight rates on building materials has been 
most determined. Representatives of the sand, 
gravel, stone and slag industries, and the cement 
manufacturers, have appealed to the Division of 
Public Works and Construction Development of the 
Department of Labor for assistance in the presenta- 
tion of their case before the railroad administra- 
tion. 

Many of the contractors and builders reporting 
to the Department of Labor insist that freight rates, 
more than any other factor, are holding back the 
more extensive building projects, especially in the 
Central West. They submit that if there is to be 


an early resumption of general building and con- 
struction work, freight rates on sand, gravel, stone, 
slag and cement must be reduced, and such ship- 
ping restrictions as were inaugurated to prevent the 
diversions from war uses of building materials, must 
be withdrawn. 


Building Zones Planned for Ohio 


Senator William Agnew has introduced a bill 
in the Ohio Senate to authorize adoption of build- 
ing-zone plans for a half dozen cities having City 
Planning Commissions. The bill authorizes the 
Council of any city having such a commission to 
enact an ordinance regulating the height and bulk 
of buildings, the area and dimensions of yards, 
courts, and other open spaces in connection with 
buildings and the location of trades, of industries 
and other uses of property. Councils, however, 
shall not adopt a building-zone plan until a general 
plan shall have been prepared by the City Planning 
Commission and submitted to Council. 


Fight Unemployment by Construct- 
ing Homes 


Indiana is preparing to fight both unemploy- 
ment and radicalism through a campaign of home 
building and home owning. In his address before 
the annual convention of the Indiana League of 
Savings and Loan Association in Indianapolis, 
President W. B. Reed insisted that the cure for 
both these menaces was homes and more homes. 
Mr. Reed’s appeal for a state-wide campaign for 
home building met with an enthusiastic response 
and out of it is expected to come a drive that has 
the encouragement and backing of state and muni- 
cipal officials. The effect of such a campaign is 
bound to be beneficial for the home owning man 
if every community takes the responsibilities of 
citizenship seriously and is not prone quickly to 
take up untried social and political theories and 
experiments. 

While the figures are by no means complete, 
data obtained by the division of public works and 
construction development clearly indicate a revival 
of home building in Illinois, Indiana, lowa and 
Ohio. Activities in this field are not yet normal but 
from week to week an increase is shown indicating 
a growing confidence on the part of the private 
building interests. All authorities in the building 
industries agree there is a pressing demand for 
residential buildings. 
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Canada Pushes Housing Bill 


The Government housing bill will have the right 
of way over the legislative track. Ontario's pre- 
mier, Sir William Hearst, in introducing the meas- 
ure, said he wished it to go through the various 
stages quickly and get royal assent without delay. 
The bill offers loans to cities. 

A loan of $2,000,000 was offered at 5 per cent 
by the province to municipalities provided the latter 
put up 25 per cent of the amount loaned to builders. 
Subsequently the Dominion government set aside 
$25,000,000 for the purpose and of this sum about 
$8,500,000 was available for Ontario. Should a 
larger amount be required, it likely would be forth- 
coming. It was estimated, Sir William said, that 
a $3,000 home would cost the purchaser $20 a 
month if payment were spread over a period of 20 
years. 

Sudbury was the first place to pass the necessary 
by-law to comply with the act. Windsor and 
Sandwich had taken similar action. About 
20 municipalities had intimated their intention of 
coming under the act, and about 20 more were con- 
sidering the matter. 

It was expected that 60 municipalities would this 
year avail themselves of the machinery provided 
under the act. 


since 


Our Immediate Responsibility 


“We must not overlook the fact,’ states Mayor 
Jewett of Indianapolis, in an interview published by 
the Department of Labor, “that our immediate 
responsibility is to discharge the cost of peace.” 
Continuing, he says: 

“There is hesitation on the part of some in ex- 
tending business enterprises on account of the pre- 
vailing high prices of labor and material. This is 
evidenced in the building industry. This line of 
business activity has been at a standstill for two 
years. A revival of building enterprises will reach 
into the industrial field a very great distance. It in- 
volves setting into motion the wheels of industry 
which manufacture and produce steel, lumber, brick, 
cement and all other building material and building 
equipment which goes into the construction of such 
work. This means opening up employment for 
thousands of men in these various manufacturing 
plants. 

“The cost of labor and material is higher than 
before the war, but there is no reason to believe 
that these costs will be subject to a perpendicular 
reduction. It is more reasonable to believe that any 
decline in these costs will be gradual and not abrupt. 
The war raised greatly the plane of costs. Wages 
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are higher, materials are higher and living necessi- 
ties are correspondingly higher. These increased 
costs are all relative. Therefore, a gradual reduc- 
tion of the entire cost plane is to be expected rather 
than an abrupt decline in any line of costs. This 
being true, the chance of investors and builders 
suffering financial loss because of building at pre- 
vailing prices, is remote. 

“A stimulation in the building industry and in 
public improvements will be of immeasurable bene- 
fit to every city. It will absorb the unemployed 
and keep the community in an active, healthy state. 
In the war business concerns felt a responsibility 
to the nation and the city to hold their business or- 
ganizations together, even at a sacrifice. This was 
a part of the cost of war. Now that we have peace 
the same policy can be applied with the same ex- 
cellent results and may well be considered as a part 
of the cost of peace. If we hold back and wait 
for iow prices before we again become active, we 
shall defeat the very object we seek to attain. We 
shall lose the money we sought to save.” 


Says Unemployment is Exaggerated 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board of 
the United States Steel Corporation, has declared 
as “exaggerated” the reports of unemployment in 
the steel industry. Speaking at a meeting of the 
Directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
he said that the industry is in better condition than 
it has been reported to be. “So far as our informa- 
tion goes,” he said, “there is less unemployment 
than we would have been led to believe through 
some publications.” 

The meeting was called to consider general con- 
ditions in the steel industry, and to consider the 
so-called Redfield plan for the lowering of prices 
by an agreement among the interests in the different 
industries. Asked as to prices, Judge Gary said 
that as far as he knew they were being well main- 
tained. 


Memorial to Dead U. S. Fliers 


The Aero Club of America has announced plans 
for the erection of a monument to commemorate 
the American airmen who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the war. It is planned to place the memorial 
in the famous cemetery at Toul, France, where are 
buried Major Raoul Lufberry, Lieut. Hobey Baker, 
Blair Thaw, and other American aces, the plan 
to mark the memory of the nation’s dead pilots hav- 
ing been suggested by Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
at the Aero Club’s recent annual dinner. 
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Building Lime in 1918 


War restrictions on the building trades greatly 
reduced the demand for building lime, the produc- 
tion of which in 1917 amounted to one-third of the 
total lime output, according to the United States 
Geological Survey. Manufacturers of building lime, 
‘xcept those who supplied Government contractors, 
reported decreases in demand ranging from 5 to go 
per cent in 1918, and some plants that supply only 
building lime were closed throughout the year. 

A number of Government building projects, most 
of them in the East, had called for, or were likely 
to call for, lime during the last two months of 
the year, but some of these projects may have 
been abandoned after the armistice was signed on 
November 11. All restrictions placed by the War 
Industries Board on the production and transpor- 
tation of lime were removed on November 12, too 
late to have any appreciable effect on the recovery 
of the industry before the end of the year. In 
view of these conditions it will not be surprising if 
building lime sold in 1918 has fallen to about goo,- 
ooo short tons, and that building lime has for the 
first time lost to chemical lime its lead among the 
lime products. 

The general curtailment of building operations 
since the spring of 1917, however, implies that 
greatly increased activity is necessary to restore 
the country to normal conditions in this respect, 
and the Federal Government is already taking steps 
to stimulate building. Doubtless many prospective 
builders are inclined to wait for a decrease in costs, 
but although the cost of some necessary commodi- 
ties and of labor may decrease slightly, the great 
demand for buildings will probably maintain the 
prices of building materials in general at a high 
level. 


Inscription for Lafayette’s Statue 


The text of the French inscription for the eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette, to be erected in Mount 
Vernon Square, Baltimore, Md., has been received 
by Mayor Preston of that city. 
President Poincare at the 
who asked that it be in 
follows: 


It was written by 
request of the mayor, 
French. <A translation 


“In 1777 Lafayette, crossing the seas with French 
volunteers, came to bring brotherly help to the 
American people who were fighting for their na- 
tional liberty. 

“In 1917 France was fighting, in her turn, to 
defend her life and the liberty of the world. 
America, who had never forgotten Lafayette, 
crossed the seas to help France, and the world was 
saved.” 
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Helping France in Reforestation 


An offer to help France in its work of reforesta- 
tion in the devastated regions has been made by 
the American Forestry Association, whose repre- 
sentative, Percival S. Ridsdale, is now in Paris. 
During his stay he will confer with the French 
Government foresters, and will submit his plan to 
aid in furnishing the seed necessary for replanting 
the trees in the territory where they have been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of war or cut for war pur- 
poses. 

To carry out planting experiments, Mr. Ridsdale 
took to France with him a quantity of Douglas 
pine seed, all that he has been able to procure at 
present. French foresters have expressed a desire 
to obtain the seed of this variety of pine, as they 
believe it will be successful in certain parts of the 
country. 

In case the offer of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation is accepted, a systematic effort will be made 
to gather all the seed needed for reforestation in 
France. After a meeting in Paris, Mr. Ridsdale 
will make a trip through the wooded regions of 
France, Belgium and Italy to investigate the damage 
in the theaters of war, as well as the quantity of 
wood cut in the forests behind the lines for the needs 
of the Allies. 


North Dakota Legalizes Home 
Building Plan 


North Dakota has entered upon a program of 
state activity in industry unparalleled in its own 
history or in the history of any other state in the 
Union, by the signing by Governor Frazier of sev- 
eral bills which had their foundation in the Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partisan League. By these bills the state 
will now establish and operate the North Dakota 
Home Builders’ Association for.the purpose of 
enabling inhabitants of the state to build and oper- 
ate their own homes, to build and operate terminal 
grain elevators and flour mills, and to set up an 
industrial commission to managed these and other 
industries that the state may decide to embark upon 
under the unlimited power granted by new amend- 
ments to the state constitution. 


Co-operate With Building Campaign 


Ten thousand members of the National Associa- 


tion of Real Estate Boards are pledged to co- 
operate with the own-your-own-home branch of the 
building campaign now being carried on by the 
UL. S. Department of Labor. Assurance of this 


aid has been given by Tom S. Ingersoll, secretary 
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of the association, which has lent Paul C. Murphy, 
the chairman of its own-your-own-home comiittee, 
to the department's informat m and _ education 
service for work with the public works and con- 
struction development division. 

Since the first of the year the Department of 
Labor has been making a survey of building con- 
ditions, and the most conservative estimates place 
the shortage of homes in the United States as not 
less than half a million. In order to stimulate build- 
ing construction as a means of employing returning 
soldiers and encouraging general business activity, 
the department has enlisted the aid of the banks in 
every state in solving one of the principal after-the- 
war industrial problems. 


Bronze Button for Discharged 
Soldiers 


The “honorable discharge” emblem to be issued 
by the War Department will be a bronze lapel but- 
ton somewhat similar to the G. A. R. button of like 
significance. It is the intention of the Government 
to distribute the button free of charge to all entitled 
to it. 

Of appropriate and artistic design, the button 
is the result of a competition among American art- 
ists and sculptors, conducted by the Commission 
of Fine Arts, of which Charles Moore is chairman, 
and the following are members: Herbert Adams, 
sculptor; J. Alden Weir, painter; Charles A. Platt, 
William Mitchell Kendall, John Russell Pope and 
James L. Greenleaf, architects; and Col. C. S. 
Ridley, secretary. Fifteen designs were submitted 
by the commission for final selection by the Chief 
of Staff. 

The buttons will be manufactured only by con- 
cerns chosen by the Government, which will fur- 
nish the dies for their manufacture and purchase 
the buttons, thus obviating any possible variance 
from the approved pattern in design, color or ma- 
terial. 


Urge Comprehensive Highway 
Building 

In addressing a recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association, General T. Cole- 
man du Pont spoke of the need of a comprehensive 
national highway system. As chairman of the Board 
of National Councilors of the National Highways 
Association, General du Pont said he had noted 
that the people of the United States are just waking 
up to the importance of good roads as the basis of 
national highways. 
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“The efficiency of the political units now in gen- 
eral charge of the work,” said General du Pont, “as 
the states, towns and counties, can only be syn- 
chronized through an organization that is national, 
and such a Federal organization should have the 
power to correlate the work of political divisions to 
the end that hereafter we may have a system of 
national highways intelligently laid out and main- 
tained in the most economical manner. If Federal 
aid is given to road building, regardless of whether 
such roads are a part of the national system of high- 
ways, it is not good political economy. 

“The most essential item of road engineering is 
location. It is the only thing about a road that 
can be absolutely permanent. All Americans who 
got to France and beyond a port of embarkation 
will, I am sure, be the strongest advocates of good 
roads when they get home.” 

A resolution was presented at the meeting by E. 
J. Mehren suggesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee from the association to lay before the Secre- 
tary of War the urgency of returning to this country 
at an early date a large proportion of the highway 
engineers now with the army in France. This reso- 
lution, as well as another one toward fixing uniform 
regulations for truck weights and sizes on the high- 
ways, was referred to the resolution committee for 
action. 


Placing Disabled Soldiers 

Figures indicating progress in re-educating and 
placing disabled soldiers, sailors and marines show 
that the work is going forward at a satisfying pace. 
It has been stated that the total number of cases 
with which the Federal Board for vocational edu- 
cation was in contact was 22,851. Of these 6552 
were reported from the war risk insurance bureau ; 
go20 from hospitals; 4494 from the Red Cross; 73 
from the United States Department of Labor; 1652 
from the men direct, and from other sources 1060. 

Not every wounded man is entitled to retraining. 
First, under the law, he must have been awarded 
compensation by the war risk insurance bureau, and 
thus far 3655 have been awarded compensation, 
79 having been denied it, and 19,117 are cases in 
process of determination. 

It is necessary to have the war risk insurance 
bureau pass upon a case as the essential preliminary, 
and the agents of the Federal Board assist all dis- 
abled men to make their applications to the war risk 
insurance bureau. In the last thirty days 2855 
men have been assisted in filing their applications. 
Nine thousand four hundred and twenty-five men 
have been interviewed by the various agents of the 
Federal Board and 9162 were awaiting interview. 
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There were 6286 prospectives for retraining. 
During the last month 490 cases have been awarded 
training and entered upon the various lines of study 
fitting them for useful work in the skilled trades, 
occupations, professions and other callings, the 
total available to be selected from being about 500. 


Naturalization for 151,449 Granted 
in Year 

Approximately 9 per cent of the applications for 
naturalization made during the fiscal year of 1918 
were rejected, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Naturalization to the Secretary of 
Labor. There were 151,449 petitions granted and 
12,182 denied. 

Of the petitions denied, 486 were rejected on ac- 
count of bad character, 1234 for ignorance of Amer- 
ican institutions, and the largest number for any 
cause, 3800, for want of prosecution. The number 
rejected because of invalid declarations was 2303, 
as against 766 the year before, the large increase 
explained by a Supreme Court decision during the 
year, which makes declarations invalid after a lapse 
of seven years. 

The number of petitions continued was 46,519, 
as against 31,210 in the preceding year, an increase 
of 50 per cent. This indicates an attitude on the 
part of the judges strongly supporting the aim of 
the bureau, acting with the public schools, to have 
every citizen fully equipped for citizenship duties. 


Hines to Address Lumber Congress 
Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, 
will address the American Lumber Congress to be 


held in Chicago April 14-15-16. It is expected that 
the congress will result in the formation of a na- 
tional policy for the lumber industry. 


Eliminating Fire Hazards 

The Board of Fire Examiners of the city of 
Ottawa, Ill., has taken its duties seriously and is 
doing much to eliminate fire hazard in that section. 
lhe board has secured the co-operation of school 
children who are reporting all dangerous condi- 
tions in their homes. Blanks for the purpose are 
distributed with the result that many conditions 
that might have escaped unchallenged are brought 
to light. The firemen then check up reports of 
hazards and the knowledge they gain of buildings 
as they do this is likely to be of value to them in 
case fire breaks out in any of them. The board is 
not content to have merely one report, but carries 
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on a follow-up system, reminding the children that 
new hazards may have developed since the last 
report and getting them to disclose new conditions 
that may require attention. 


To Hasten Canal Terminals 


Constructon of $400,000 worth of terminals in 
New York City for canal purposes will be com- 
pleted as early as possible, according to Lewis 
Nixon, State Superintendent of Public Works. 
Contracts are to be signed early in the Spring. 


Asks Data for Compiling War 
History 


The Secretary of War has directed that a bulletin 
be published to the army to provide that officers and 
other persons who have been in or with the army 
during the war, and who are in possession. of his- 
torical information of value for use in connection 
with the history of the war, are authorized and 
invited to communicate such information direct to 
the Chief of the Historical Branch, Army War 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Obituary 
William R. Williams 


William R. Williams, architect, and one of the 
oldest residents of Oneida, N. Y., died at his home 
in that city last week. He was ninety years of 
age. At one time he was associated in business 
with the late W. I. Tillotson. He retired from 
active business twenty years ago, but kept up an 
interest in the welfare and advancement of Oneida 
until his death. Mr. Williams designed many 
prominent buildings in that sectfon of the State. 


John W. Proctor 


John W. Proctor, a widely known architect in the 
San Francisco bay cities, died last week in New 
Monterey, Cal. Mr. Proctor designed many build- 
ings at Point Richmond and did all the Y. W. C. A 
buildings at Asilomar, the association camp on the 
ocean side of Monterey peninsular, and a number 
of the finer homes at Pebble Beach. He was born 
in Nova Scotia, March 11, 1857. His widow sur- 
vives him, and there are two brothers, one in Bos- 
ton and one in Indiana. 


Mass. 


A sister lives in Belmont, 
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City War Plans Memorial 


A monument in the form of a club house is being 
planned in honor of the men in the service from 
Philadelphia’s Twenty-fourth Ward. It will be 
fully equipped and will cost $75,000. The proposed 
club house will contain a swimming pool, gymna- 
sium, reading rooms and an auditorium, and will be 
used as a neighborhood civic as well as a recreation 
center. A prominent place will be given a tablet 
containing the names of the soldiers and sailors 
who died in the war. 


A Housing Exposition 

A somewhat unusual exposition of housing will 
be held in Oak Park, Illinois, March 22 to 29, both 
inclusive. 

It is planned to select a set of plans and specifi- 
cations of a model house as the basis for the expo- 
sition. All material and equipment necessary to 
build and furnish this house adequately will be 
displayed in the forty booths of the exposition, 
arranged in sequence according to the order in 
which the building processes usually occur in actual 
building operations. 

Undoubtedly an exposition of modern housing, 
arranged in this manner, will afford an unusual edu- 
cational opportunity to the prospective home builder. 
Fuller particulars may be obtained by addressing 
Charles E. White, Jr., Director, Oak Park, IIl. 


Personals 

F. J. McCabe has moved his architectural office 
from 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, to the City 
Savings Bank Building, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Lauritz Lauritzen has joined William H. Gam- 
bert in the practice of architecture in New York 
City, the firm to be known as Gambert & Lauritzen. 

Lewis Nixon of Staten Island, New York, has 
been named for the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Works by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


The removal of the architectural offices of D. C. 
Bennett from 1303 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to 631-633 McKnight Building, is announced. 


An architectural office has been opened by 
Charles S. Evans and C. C. Kirkland in the Unity 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. They request that manu- 
facturers’ samples and catalogs be sent them. 


Henry K. Holsman, architect, has transferred his 
drafting room and library to 1544 East 57th Street, 
Chicago, but will retain his business conference of- 
fice at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

William Pitkin, Jr., landscape architect, and Sew- 
ard Hamilton Mott, associate, announce the re- 
moval of their offices from Rochester, N. Y. to the 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The firm of Fahnestock and Raidebaugh, archi- 
tects and engineers, Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
dissolved by mutual consent, and Mr. Fahnestock 
will shortly open a new office in that city to practice 
architecture. 

Thomas Gannett Holyoke and Holyoke Davis 
have formed a partnership for the practice of archi- 
tecture under the firm name of Holyoke & Davis, 
with offices at 649 Endicott Building, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

J. Howard Hess has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture in the Moorhead National 
Bank Building at Moorhead, N. D. For the past 
five years Mr. Hess has been associated in archi- 
tectural and engineering work for Cass County and 
the State of North Dakota. 


Robert C. Berlin, F. A. I. A., 19 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, has entered into a partnership with 
Messrs. Swern and Randall, under the firm name 
of Berlin, Swern & Randall, architects and en- 
gineers. Mr. Berlin has been practicing architec- 
ture in Chicago for the past thirty-five years. 
Perry W. Swern, formerly with Graham Burnham 
& Co., has been associated with Mr. Berlin for the 
past four years. Frank A. Randall, M. Am. Soc. C. 
E., has been practicing structural engineering in 
Chicago and New York for the past fifteen years. 








The Post-War Committee 


This Committee asks advice and co-opera- 
tion not only from every architect, but also 
from those men engaged in occupations allied 
to architecture and building. 


Write your views to the Committee at the 


Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
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Late News from Architectural Fields 


Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 





Construction Problems Discussed at 
Conference 


Washington, D. C., March 15.—The conference of gov- 
ernors and mayors resulted in a clear exposition of the 
present industrial situation throughout the country. Al- 
though the aim of this meeting was merely to exchange 
views with the members of the cabinet, it doubtless had 
a far-reaching effect in bringing about crystallization of 
mere ideas and stimulating federal, state and municipal 
administrators to activity. 

Problems of road construction, public and private build- 
ing, freight revisions, unemployment, the soldier-and-the- 
land movement occupied the attention of the delegates to 
the conference. Their words did not fall upon barren 
soil, for the various members of the cabinet, and other 
federal officials sat in on the discussions and took note 
of protests and suggestions made by the representatives 
of the municipalities and states. A summary of the opin- 
ions expressed and agreed to by a majority of the dele- 
gates was embodied in resolutions adopted. 

Portions of the resolutions, as adopted, follow: ‘‘There 
is a general feeling that freight rates on all road mate- 
rials should be radically reduced. In fact, we are willing to 
express it as our judgment that it should be a sound public 
policy to make a further cut in freight rates on all build- 
ing materials. Assuming that this contributes to a tem- 
porary deficit with the railroads, it would be more than 
offset by the compensating result of a re-established gen- 
eral prosperity. 

“We are firmly of the belief that the National Govern- 
ment should create some organization to serve as a guide 
not only in its purchases but to those made by private en- 
terprises, as well. Prices must change. There may be 
economic justification for some schedules, but not many ; 
and if the Government, through the oper ation of a com- 
mittee or commission, will invite industry to go forward in 
the work before us, revealing facts = figures upon which 
honest calculation can be made, it can then in any given 
line announce to the public what sclnne it finds fair and 
equitable. 

“There seems to be a unanimity of sentiment with 
reference to making any readjustment in wage scales. If 
that is to come at all, it should be in consequence of 
a reduced cost of living. 

“The bringing to an end of governmental contracts with 
private industry entailed tremendous labor, and while we 
are reassured by the able and illuminating statement of 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, made to this confer- 
ence, we urge the highest speed possible in formalizing 
these readjustments, in making prompt payment of every 
indebtedness certified to and in thus releasing capital for 
other uses. The lifting of governmental restrictions at 
the earliest possible moment in the conduct of these plants 
will be a further helpful contribution, 

“It is the sense of this meeting that the Government take 
steps to announce its policy as soon as possible as to the 
disposal of the raw materials of industry now in its hands 
or under its control, so that the manufacturers may de- 
termine their policy under stable conditions. 


“It is further suggested that communities be enabled 
to profit from Federal experience in the matter of work- 
ing out the housing question, because as bases of indus- 
trial activities are changed in this transitional period, 


situations, quite as acute as they were during the war, are 
highly probable in the future. 

“We regard with especial favor the practice which has 
been adopted in many parts of the country in establishing 


living and suitable memorials to the heroic deeds of war. 
The modern conception of working out the composite 
result of perpetuity of sentiment and improved commun- 
ity utilities, educational and otherwise, has made such a 
strong appeal to the Conference that we recommend it as 
a helpful public policy.” 


Reduce Freight Rates on Building 
Materials 


Washington, D. C., March 17.—As a step toward in- 
creasing building activity throughout the country, the 
United States railroad administration will shortly cut 


down the freight rates on building materials of all descrip- 
tions from the present high level to the pre-war standards. 
The cut will apply not only to materials for general con- 
struction of buildings, but materials for roads as well, 
in the hope that private interests will seize the opportunity 
with the opening of spring to let contracts generally. 

Such a cut would reduce the freight rates on lumber, 
bricks, cement and structural steel, and would conse- 
quently have a tendency to reduce the prices of these com- 
modities, and would be an invitation to those who are 
contemplating building to go ahead with the work. It 


would also be a source of employment to a very large 
number of skilled mechanics. 
Walter D. Hines, director general of railroads, in com- 


menting on this situation before the conference of gov- 
ernors and mayors in Washington, declared: “The ad- 
vances that were made in the rates effective last June to 
meet the conditions of increased cost growing out of the 
war, had borne too heavily on road building materials, 
and in order to encourage the program of resumption 
of building, there ought to be a substantial reduction in 
these rates. The matter is having the most careful and 
expeditious consideration of the Railroad Administration, 
and I hope very shortly—perhaps in the next week or 
ten days—to get final report on that | matter upon the basis 
of which I can take definite action.’ 


Washington Memorial Topic of 
Discussion . 


Washington, D. March 15.—The type of a memorial 
to be erected to te soldiers and sailors of the recent war 
is the subject of much discussion, with Col. Robert N. 
Harper defending his plan of an arch of triumph, and 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock favoring a George W oo 
memorial, to be dedicated to the men of ’76 and ’ 

Mrs. Dimock advocated the plan of making a ‘building 
serve the purpose of both a memorial and an educational 
institution. In addition to a great auditorium, seating 7,000 
persons, the plan of the building she advocates would in- 
clude a museum, a large library and appropriate tablets 
and pictures of the war. 

Preliminary work on the George Washington memorial 
has already begun, and about $400,000 have been sub- 
scribed toward its erection, and the people of the country 
would gladly contribute enough to erect a $2,500,000 struc- 
ture, argued Mrs. Dimock. It is the plan to have the 
building a memorial to George Washington, and the two 
— of the building dedicated to the men of '76 
and ° 
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Resuming Building Activity 


Washington, D. C., March 15.—Contracts awarded for 
building and engineering operations during the month of 
February amounted to approximately $121,000,000, in the 
section of the country east of the Missouri and north 
of the Ohio rivers, as compared with $50,731,000 in the 
same territory during January. 

The bulk of this work was done by private individuals 
and corporations, a fact which the division of public works 
and construction development of the Department of Labor 
accepts as indicating that private interests rapidly are 
resuming building activities. During the war period a 
large percentage of work was carried on by the Federal 
government. At present, the amount of contracts awarded 
by the Government is negligible, and that done by states 
and municipalities not an unusual proportion. 

By districts, the comparison of January and February 
contracts let is as follows: 


District Jan.1919 = Feb. 1919 
New 7 OS BP err Fe $ 4,648,000 $ 2,921,000 
New York and North New Jersey 8,152,000 12,918,000 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 


ton and vicinity. enexeacess Seer 8,923,500 
Western Penn., W. Va. and Ohio.. 7,916,000 10,893,355 
Ill, Iowa, Ind., Wis., Mich., por- 


tions of Missouri and Kansas.... 13,710,000 


83,848,031 
Minn., North and South Dakota... 1,330,000 


500,000 


Prepare Building Stabilization 
Report 


Newark, N. J., March 15.—A report on the stabilization 
of building is expected to be issued shortly by the New 
Jersey Society of Architects. The various elements of 
federal, state, and municipal control are being analyzed 
with the view of devising some plan to stimulate lagging 
construction. 

“In theory this proposition is all right,” 


said Secretary 
Hugh Roberts of the society, 


“but it is difficult to put such 
a plan in practice. While most people competent to judge 
believe that the cost of construction work will not vary 
much from present prices in the next three or four years, 
there is still a feeling on the part of the public that prices 
will be lower in the near future, and, therefore, there is a 
general tendency to delay building and other construction 
enterprises for the purpose of seeing how things will turn 
out. Some way undoubtedly will be devised to stabilize 
the prices of labor and material so that the public may 
be satisfied that their investments will be secured, and 
that loaning institutions will be assured that the value of 
buildings erected at this time will not decrease in the near 
future.’ 

The New Jersey Society was represented at the hearing 
in Trenton last week on the bill providing for the licensing 
of master builders, carpenters and masons. He added 
that architects were generally favorable toward the meas- 
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ure in the belief that it will protect the public and property 
owners against incompetent and dishonest construction 
work. 

Announcement was made that the following sculptors 
painte rs and landscape architects had been added to the 
society’s advisory committee on war memorials: Mahonri 
Young of Leonia, F. G. R. Roth of Englewood, A. E. Forin- 
ger of Grantwood, William L. Mackay of Fort Lee, James 
L. Greenleaf and John R. Brinley of Morristown. 


New 3-Family Bill to Become Law 


With every indication that the Burlingame Bill for the 
transformation of old-fashioned, three-story and basement 
dwellings into three-family houses will be passed in New 
York State within a short time, encouragement is held out 
to the many persons who have been unable to secure apart- 
ments in Brooklyn. The legislation will also be of great 
benefit to owners of these large residences. 

Because of the present requirements of the Tenement 
House law, few of the hundreds of such dwellings in this 
borough have been altered since the passage of the Lawson 
bill in 1917, because of the great expense involved in meet- 
ing the requirements of the law. 

Under the Burlingame amended bill, many concessions 
have been made by an agreement between the committee of 
the Brooklyn Board of Real Estate Brokers and the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Brooklyn Board of Chari- 
ties working in harmony in an effort to help the property 
owners and to protect the best interests of the tenants 
The various defects in the earlier measure have been ad- 
justed and all opposition being removed, the bill promises 
to become effective in time to relieve a situation in the real 
estate market which has become very serious in view of 
the scarcity of new apartments. 

The amendments to the old bill make it possible to re- 
model the old residences at a cost which will permit a re- 
turn on the investment. 


New York’s Construction Program 


Albany, N. Y., March ogg ay a $20,000,000 of 
the $90,000,000 it will cost New York State to administer 
its affairs during the next fiscal year—the largest amount 
in the history of the Commonwealth—will be for construc- 
tion work to help take care of the unemployed. 

\ statement by the finance chairmen says that there will 
be other “large items which are more or less conjectural, 
but which will be appropriated this year.” as follows: Hud- 
son vehicular tunnel, $1,000,000; necessary appropriation 
for difference in cost in completing abandoned highway 
contracts, $2,500,000; additional amount necessary to finish 
canal terminals, $900,000; allowance for other special ap- 
propriation bills, $1,000,000. This brings the grand total 
to $80,619,000. compared with a total appropriation last 
year of $81,525,271. 
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Department of Architectural 
Engineering 


Planning Sunlight Cities’ 


> 


By HERBERT S. SWAN 


XUNLIGHT cities must be planned from the 

start. The width and arrangement of streets 
the length and breadth of the lot, the type, height 
and use of building, the least dimension and orien- 
tation of courts and yards, the latitude and the 
topography of the site—all of these have to be 
considered in laying out a sunlight town. If each 
of these factors is given its proper weight when the 
town is first planned, a maximum of sunlight will 
be assured every home and work-place in the com- 
munity; ignored, then no amount of replanning 
can ever completely rectify the mistake.’ 

Two things are essential to a sunlight plan—a 
street plan and a building plan. Each of these has 
to be conceived and perfected in harmony with the 
other as one unit. They are reciprocal parts of 
the sunlight plan, and they therefore stand or fall 
together. It is impossible to give proper considera- 
tion to one without at the same time considering 
the demands of the other. Any other method of 


treatment is disastrous to the sunlight plan. 


SHADOWS CAST BY SKYSCRAPERS 


The street plan and the building plan have been 
so poorly co-ordinated in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York City, for instance, that it is safe 
to say that a preponderating majority of the rooms 
in the existing shops, factories, offices and apart- 
ments of the borough receive no direct sunshine on 
the shortest day in the year. 

This is no less true of the residential sections 
than of the business sections. But the situation in the 
downtown financial district illustrates this condition 
most dramatically. There the shadows of different 
skyscrapers, at noon on Dec. 21, envelop large 


areas. The Adams Express Building, which is 424 

ft. high, casts a shadow 875 ft. in length; the 
‘Copyright, 1917 and 1919, by Herbert S. Swan. All rights 
eserved. This article was originally published in The American 

City in 1917. Since its first publication the article has been mate- 
lly revised. 

See articles by Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle on 
S nlight Engineering in City Planning and Housing, The Architec- 
tural Forum, June, 1918; Planning Buildings for Daylight, The 
Architectural Forum, November, 1918; and Report, Commission or 


Building Districts and Restrictions, New York, 1916, pp. 176-188. 


AND GEORGE W. TuTTLe, New York 


eo 


Equitable Building, which is 493 ft. high, one 1018 
ft. in length; the Singer Tower, which is 546 ft. 


high, one 1127 ft. in length, and the Woolworth 
Tower, which is 791 ft. high, one 1635 ft. in 
length. 


The co-ordinates in Table I enable one to com- 
pute the ground area shaded by buildings of any 
height at different latitudes and times. 

The effect of skyscrapers casting shadows from 
a sixth to a third of a mile in length on surround- 
ing property is well illustrated in the case of the 
Equitable Building. The shadow, which at noon 
on the shortest day in the year is about one-fifth of 
a mile in length, completely envelops an area of 
7.59 acres. The ground area of the Equitable 
Building is only 1.14 acres. 

The shadow cuts off all sunshine from the Broad- 
way facade of the United States Realty Building, 
which is twenty-one stories high. The New York 
Title & Mortgage Company Building, fourteen 
stories high, and the Washington Life Insurance 
Building, nineteen stories high, are both completely 
shaded. The south side of the Singer Tower is 
shaded to a height of twenty-seven stories. The 
nearest part of the City Investing Building, 400 
ft. away, is in shadow for twenty-four of its twenty- 
six stories. Even part of the New York Tele- 
phone Building, north of Cortlandt Street, 
shaded by the Equitable Building. For almost a 
fifth of a mile this giant skyscraper casts its 
shadow. 


is 


« 


Cedar Street, the street immediately north of the 
Equitable Building, has an average width of 34 ft. 
between Broadway and Nassau Street. The height 
of the Equitable Building is 141% times the width 
of this street. On a north-and-south street of this 
width in New York, uniformly improved on both 
sides with buildings having a height equal to that 
of the Equitable Building, and walls 14 in. thick, 
only 9.31 per cent of the windows would receive 
any direct sunshine on the shortest day in 
the year. On such streets only the windows nearest 
the top for a distance equal to 1.35 times the width 
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of the street would admit direct sunshine on 
Dec. 21 at New York (taking 40° north as the 
latitude), assuming the windows to be set in walls 
14 in. thick. The windows in the thirty-four 
stories nearest the ground would admit absolutely 
no direct sunlight. Direct sunshine would only en- 
ter those windows in the four stories nearest the 
top. Not a single window within 447 ft. of the 
street level would receive a ray of direct sunshine! 

High buildings should be erected on wide streets 


TABLE I.—CO-ORDINATES OF POINTS DEFINING SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON THE 
GROUND LEVEL AT THE WINTER SOLSTICE 


The co-ordinates in Table I define the ground area in shadow from obstructions at each hour and 
The co-ordinates A are measured on the meridian running north 
and south through the obstructing point; the co- -ordinates B at right angles to this meridian. Both 
co-ordinates are expressed in terms of the obstructing height. Before noon the co-ordinates B are 
laid out west of the meridian; after noon east of the meridian. The co-ordinates A as measured on 


half hour throughout the day. 


the meridian are laid out north of the obstructing point. 


North LatiruDE 





to impose any restrictions upon its use—there 1s 
enough for all. But in contrast with these there 
are other places, and these places contain the great 
bulk of the urban population throughout the world, 
which possess such a fluctuating supply of sun- 
shine that its use must be subjected to the strictest 
safeguards or the supply will be squandered to no 
purpose. 

The distance from the equator is of paramount 
importance in planning a sunlight city. In the first 





























2s* 30° 35° 40° “5° 50° 
Co-ORDINATES rT: 
Time Time 
A | B \ B A B \ B A B A |} B | 
| | 
——— _— ae — — 
7:004.M.| 9.80 |18. 81/66. 32 = 91 | | 3 | 5:00p.M. 
7:30 3.41 | 5.67| 4.97| 8.12) 8.89 |14.29|37.96|60.73 |... | 4:30 
8:00 2.24] 3.22] 2.91 4.02) 3.99 | 5.37) 6.26) 8.29/13. 88/18. 21 ra. 
8:30 1.76) 2.15) 2.20) 2.54) 2.83 | 3.19] 3.86) 4.23) 5 82| 6.43) 12 65/13.46) 3:30 
9:00 11.51] 1.55) 1.84 1.79) 2.31 2.15} 2.98) 2.68) 4.18) 3 66) 6.76) 5.81 3:00 
9:30 | 1.36) 1.14) 1.64 1.29) 2.02 1.52) 2.56) 1.84) 3.41) 2.39) 4.98) 3.41 2:30 
10:00 11.26 | 83) 1.52 94| 1.85 1.09) 2.31] 1.29) 3.01) 1.63) 4.19) 2.22] 2:00 
10:30 1.20 . 58) 1.44 -66| 1.74 75| 2.16 89| 2.78) 1.11) 3.79) 1.46 1:30 
11:00 1.16 . 37} 1.39 42) 1.68 48; 2.07 56) 2.63 69) 3.52 .89 1:00 
11:30 1.14 18) 1.36 .20} 1.64 | .23) 2.01 26) 2.56) 33) 3 41| .43) 12:30 
12:00m. [1.13] .00/ 1.35} .00| 1.62 | .00| 2.00! .00| 2.53] .00) 3.35] 00} 12:00m. 
| 
The ae formulae were used in computing the co-ordinates: ——- 1. Method of defining 
Let A =co-ordinate of shadow point on a horizontal surface measured directly north from point the ground area shaded by a 
a 5 shadow. building, 40° north latitude, 
Let B =co-ordinate of shadow point on a horizontal surface measured directly east or west ( (accord- time 10 a. m., building 100 ft 
ing as the position of the sun is west or east of the meridian) from point casting shadow. high = ‘ . 


Let h =height of point casting shadow above the given horizontal surface. 


Let a =azimuth of sun. 
Let 6 =altitude of sun 
then 
A=h cos a cot b 
B=h sina cot b 


A = 2.31 X 100 = 231 ft. 

B= 1.29 X 100 = 129 ft. 

Area shaded by building = 
CFGHEDC. 


The method of applying the co-ordinates in a = cific case is illustrated in Diagram 1. The build- 


ing in the illustration is situated at 40° North Latitude and is 100 feet high. The time for which 
the shadow is determined is 10 a.m. In the diagram the co-ordinates are measured with reference 
to the meridian projected through J oem C. Parallel lines of the same length as UF projected through 


D and E enable the ground area s 


xaded by the building to be defined. 





and large open spaces; narrow streets and small 
open spaces should be improved with low buildings. 
But although the height limit of a building should 
be proportionate to the width of the open space on 
each side from which it receives its sunlight, it 
does not at all follow that this proportion should 
be the same on all sides of the open space nor at 
all latitudes. 
EFFECT OF LATITUDE 

The further north a city is situated the greater 
is its need for a sunlight plan. Sunlight is a nat- 
ural resource to be conserved and economized like 
any other gift of nature. There are places on the 
earth’s surface where the supply of sunshine is so 
constant that there is probably very little necessity 


place, the length of the shortest 
day diminishes as the latitude 
increases. The sunlight period 
at Key West on Dec. 21 is only 
seven-eighths as long as that at the equator. At 
Winnipeg it is only two-thirds as long as that at 
the equator. In the second place, the sun’s altitude 
diminishes with increased distance from the 
equator. At Winnipeg the altitude of the sun at 
noon at the winter solstice is only 16.6°. At the 
equator it is 66.6° 

The effect of this difference in altitude in the sun- 
lighting of streets and buildings at different lati- 
tudes is apparent. With each additional degree of 
latitude from the equator, to obtain the same 
amount of sunlight, assuming that it could be ob- 
tained, the height of building would have to.be de- 
creased or the width of street increased. 

To illustrate: Suppose that the height of build- 
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ings on the south side of east-and-west streets of 
. given width were limited on the principle that the 
sun's rays would shine for just one moment at the 
round level on the opposite side of the street. 
On this basis buildings at Winnipeg could only be 
three-tenths the street width in height, while at 
the equator they could be 2.31 times the street 
width in height. In lieu of varying the height of 
the buildings, the above principle could be ob- 
served by varying the street width with the lati- 
tude. In that event the width of the street at the 
equator need be only 0.43 times the height of the 
building, while at Winnipeg it would have to be 
3.33 times the height of the building. The street 
width required at Winnipeg would be 7.7 times that 
required at the equator. 
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Diagram 2. Hourly percent of maximum possible sunshine 
in New York, average 1894-1910 


But even this does not tell the whole story. 


Meteorological observations show that the per cent 
of the actual to the maximum possible sunshine at 
any particular place increases generally with the 
altitude of the sun.'| This is not only true of dif- 
ferent months in the year, but of different hours ot 


sunshine observations at New York from 1894 to 1910 show 
the per cent of actual to possible sunshine for any hour of the 
s almost exactly proportional to the sine of the altitude of the 
Che corresponding per cent of actual to possible sunshine lags, 

, about 43 minutes after the sun 
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the day. Just as the per cent of the actual to the 
maximum possible sunshine increases after the 
winter and after the summer 
solstice, so it increases from sunrise until noon and 
decreases after noon until sunset (see Diagram 2). 

The intensity of sunshine is no less intimately 
connected with the altitude of the sun than the per 
cent of sunshine.’ It, too, varies throughout the 


solstice decreases 
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Diagram 3. Solar illumination an a clear day at sea level. 


day and the year, increasing with the altitude of 
the sun and attaining a maximum when the sun is 
in the zenith (see Diagram 3). The intensity of 


'The curves herewith shown were obtained by plotting observa- 
tions of illumination of the sun on clear days which were made at 
Mount Weather, Va., in 1913 and 1914, by Herbert H. Kimball, 
Professor of Meteorology, U. S. Weather Bureau (Daylight Illumi- 
nation and the Intensity and Duration of Twilight, Transactions, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 1916). The solar rays are ab- 
sorbed by the earth’s atmosphere, and the illumination at any point 
depends on the mass of the atmosphere through which the rays have 
traveled. The air mass diminishes, and consequently the solar illu- 
mination increases with the height and with the altitude of the sun. 
The observations followed the theoretical law that the logarithm of 
the illumination should increase by equal amounts when the air mass 
through which the sun is seen is reduced by correspondingly equal 
amounts very closely. The air mass for points at the same height 
varies inversely as the sine of the altitude of the sun and we find 
that the following formula fits the observations: 

0863 
Log I 3.9478 — — 
sm at 

Where / the illumination from the sun in foot candles on a 
plane normal to its rays, and h = the altitude of the sun. 

he illumination from the sun in foot candles on a_ horizontal 
plane which we ‘will represent by Jn equals the illumination on the 
normal plane multiplied by the sine of the altitude of the sun, we 
have therefore 
.0863 


= 3.9478 — —— 
sm An 


Log In + log sin h 
The illumination of the sun in foot candles on a vertical plane at 
in azimuth of Xo from the azimuth of the sun which we will rep- 
resent by Jy is given by the equation 
.0863 
Log Jy = 3.9478 — 





—--+ log cosh + log sin X, 
sinh 

The curves drawn differ slightly from the formula at very small 
altitudes as the air mass at the horizon departs from the sine law by 
a small amount. The intensity of sunlight is not necessarily the 
same in all parts of the world for the same height and altitude of the 
the sun, since variations in atmospheric conditions may cause con. 
siderable variations in intensity of illumination. It is believed, how- 
ever, that these curves will fairly represent the solar illumination 
anywhere under normal atmospheric conditions. 
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the sunshine received on any particular plane, how- 
ever, depends upon the incidence of the sun’s rays 
(see Diagrams 4 and 5). This occasionally results 
in surprising paradoxes. At this latitude we are so 
accustomed to obtaining the strongest illumination 
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Here, then, is a unique situation where the sun- 
shine is most intense, not on a wall facing south, 
but on one facing east or west. This condition, 
however, applies only to the tropics. At all other 
latitudes the illumination obtained on a south wall 


is more intense than that received on any 


other wall.’ 


























| ® ORIENTATION OF STREETS 

ex ls The orientation of streets counts for quite 

00 ove as much as the latitude of the locality and 
= 3300 a the height of buildings in planning a sun- 

v0 ai light town. A little sunlight engineering in 
Now = city planning can to a large extent overcome 
| 09 = the two natural disadvantages of a northern 
IS ~ Ps latitude in winter—the shortness of the day 
\3™ * and the low altitude of the sun. The fact 
. @ that a sunlight plan can be designed for 
| i Winnipeg which will give the front of every 








On vertical wall facing south. 


Diagram 4. Solar illumination at winter solstice for different 


latitudes and times of day. 
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Diagram 5. Solar illumination on a horizontal surface 


at different latitudes, winter solstice. 


on a wall facing south that we are apt to assume 
this to be universally true. But as we approach 
the equator the solar illumination received un a 
south wall diminishes below a certain latitude, due 
to the sharper angle of the rays, until, at the time 
of the equinox, it finally touches zero at the equator. 


On vertical wall facing east. 





house at the ground level more sunshine 
than a non-sunlight plan will at Key West, 
demonstrates this Indeed, 
astonishing as it may seem, the very same 
buildings in solid rows, which, if arranged 
along the lines of a non-sunlight plan at Key West, 
would rob the pavement in front of every house of 
all sunlight, can be arranged at Winnepeg in such a 


conclusively. 


1Compare the intensity of sunlight with that of daylight, the 
former being defined as the illumination received solely from the 
sun, the latter as the illumination received from the whole visible 
sphere of the sky exclusive of that obtained directly from the sun 
(see Diagrams 6 and 7) 

The illumination received from the sky is derived from the sun 
and appears to be due in the main to the reflection and dispersion 
of sunlight by fine particles in the atmosphere. It varies in intensity 
with the altitude of the sun. Enormous variations have been fre 
quently noticed within short periods, and it is extremely difficult to 
obtain concordant results. It is found that in general the sky at 
various altitudes gives substantially the same illumination as in the 
zenith, although patches of white clouds may increase the illumina 
tion very much in a given spot. A clear blue sky as well as heavy 
dense clouds show the least, while a sky with white clouds will give 
the greatest illumination, the light from a white cloud being often 
many times the light for a similar area of clear sky. 

Observations of skylight or daylight on clear days taken at Mount 
Weather, Va., in 1913 and 1914, by Herbert H. Kimball, Professor 
of Meteorology, U. S. Weather Bureau (Daylight Illumination and 
the Intensity and Duration of Twilight, Transactions, Illuminating 
Engineering Society, 1916), while not so concordant as the solar 
observations alluded to, are fairly represented by the following 
formula: 


Sy 2058 sin h + 96 
where 
Sh daylight illumination from the entire sky on a_ horizontal 


surface in foot candles, the illumination on a vertical surface being 
half this quantity 

and h altitude of the sun 

These observations agreed very well with other observations with 
which they were compared up to about 35° and were somewhat less 
at higher altitudes. 

It is hoped that future observations will enable much more 
accurate determination of the skylight illumination for any locality 
at any time under any specified condition. The daylight illumination 
has been computed, however, according to the above formula for 
different latitudes in the belief that it will represent approximately 
the daylight illumination in those latitudes 

Professor O. H. Basquin (Daylight Illumination, The Illuminating 
Engineer, N. Y., Vol. 1 and 2, 1906 and 1907) found at Chicago an 
average sky brightness throughout the year during business hours of 
500 candles per unit of area of enclosing sphere of radius unity 
which give 1571 ft. candles on an unobstructed horizontal plane, and 
he considered a brightness of 250 candles the proper working quantity 
under different conditions as follows: 


ee ee eee Pe are eee Te ee a 100 per cent 
GE EE Se Serene Tt eee ere 66 per cent 
More than half blue........ Aunt eer aen seh dn, OU meal ee hak 133 per cent 


More than half cloudy............ ne yaad ee 166 per cent 
CUCTORRE ccccccccwcescceccecesececcsee 200 per cent 
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manner as to give the street in front of every house 
more than an hour of sunshine. In each case the 
buildings would be once the width of the street in 
height, but in the southern city they would all front 
on east-and-west streets, while in the northern city 
they would all front on north- 

and-south streets. 


The number of days in the year that the north 
facade on east-and-west streets improved with 
buildings of different heights receives absolutely 
no sunlight at the ground level is as follows for 
different latitudes: 








The sunshine period enjoyed 


by buildings at the ground level 7 | 
of the street facade is shown in “i 
such a way in Table II that it —™ 
may be readily compared for N 
buildings of different heights, x 
streets of different orientations, =| 
and places of different latitude <) 
as of the winter solstice.’ =| 
The number of days that the »| 
north facade of an east-and-west 3 
street is shaded at the street 3 * 
level depends upon the latitude =° 
and the height of the buildings. i 


Buildings once the street width 
in height at Key West cut off all 
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sunlight for 61 days in the year; 











at Winnipeg for 182 days. In 


very few cities of the United 
States does the sun _ penetrate 


Diagram 


down to the sidewalks on east-and-west streets in 
the skyscraper district for more than half the year. 
The alleys and yards back of such buildings are 
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Diagram 6. Solar and daylight illumination for different 
altitudes of the sun. 


often so narrow as to shut out all the noon- 
day sunlight throughout the year at the ground 
level. 


method used in computing this table see note at end of 


7. Daylight illumination received at different latitudes, winter 


solstice. 


Height of building in North Latitude 


25 30° 35 40° 45 50 55 60° 


terms of street width Number of Days 

ey Westeenaseukewsawed kee 0 0 0 0 73 108 136 163 
D sexesckveer aeseovenevews 61 98 127 153 181 182 182 182 
BU biebisn6) beneedeweeee 135 161 182 182 182 182 182. 182 
©  Atbektamedent nib ho Rees 72 182 182 182 182 182 182 182 
2% and over cccccnsess chee See S08 ES 862 Se ta We 


The street system of Manhattan (40° 45’ north 
latitude) is an excellent illustration of what a sun- 
light plan should not be. The blocks, in brief, are 
200 ft. wide and as much as 920 ft. long, the nar- 
row dimension being oriented 28° 30’ west of south 
and the long dimension 61° 30’ east of south. This 
arrangement is most unsatisfactory. Where a block 
of the above dimension is uniformly improved with 
buildings once the street width in height, a height 
which allows the construction of a six-story tene- 
ment house, only the two ends near the avenues re- 
ceive any sunlight at all at the ground level on the 
shortest day in the year. In other words, the tene- 
ment houses fronting on the streets embracing 82 
per cent of the total block frontage receive no sun- 
light at the ground except near the ends of the 
block, due to the avenues. If the long side of the 
blocks paralleled the avenues instead of the streets 
in Manhattan, the situation would be very much 
improved. But 18 per cent of the frontage would 
then be in shadow at the ground level. Sunlight 
homes and sunlight streets would then be given to 
an additional 64 per cent of the population. The 
effect of this increase in sunlight on individual 
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THE 


on public 


initiative and vigor, 
health, on sanitation, on the pre- 
contagious disease, 
on snow removal and on traffic 
conditions can be imagined. 


vention of 


MINIMUM STANDARDS OF SUN- 
LIGHT 


In a sunlight plan, minimum 
standards of sunlight will be es- 
tablished for the interior of 
rooms and for every street and 
yard as on the shortest day of 
the year. This standard of sun- 
light may be fifteen minutes, a 
half hour, an hour, or two hours, 
according to the requirements of 
the particular locality, but im 
each case the height of building, 
whatever it may be, will be regu- 
lated with reference to the width 
of the street and yard space in 
such a manner as to secure this 
minimum amount of sunlight. 

Either the height of building, 
or the width of streets and yards, 
will at any given latitude be 
made to vary according to orien- 
tation in order to meet the re- 
quirements of this standard. At 
Philadelphia, for example, to ob- 
tain fifteen minutes of sunlight 
on either side of a north-and- 
south street at the ground level, 
the height of building may be 7.5 
times the street width. But to 
obtain the same amount of sun- 
light on the north side of an east- 
and-west street the height of the 
buildings on the south side may 
not exceed one-half the street 
width. 

The height to which buildings 
fronting on streets of different 
orientation may be erected at 
different latitudes in order to ob- 
tain minimum periods of sun- 
shine at the ground level is in- 
dicated Table III.! 


ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


In the winter season no 
sunlight can, of course, be ob- 
tained on the south side of an 
east-and-west street. No adjust- 


1For method used in computing this 
table see not at end of article. 
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TABLE II—SUNSHINE PERIOD AT GROUND LEVEL OF STREET FACADE 


(For different latitudes and for each side of streets oriented in different directions and improved with 
buildings of different heights. Winter solstice. 

Table II shows the sunshine period at the ground level of the street facade. It is given for 
different latitudes and for each side of streets oriented in different directions and improved with 
buildings of different heights. The figures in the body of the table give the sunshine period in hours 
and minutes on the side of the street indicated at the top or bottom of the columns as the case may 
be, and for the orientation there indicated, when the height of buildings on opposite side of street 
in terms of street width is given at the left. The table also shows the sunlight period at any distance 
below the top of the building given in the left-hand column. The table has been worked out for every 
five degrees ee 25° north latitude to 60° north latitude, inclusive. These latitudes include all of the 
United States and Canada. Cities near or at the different latitudes are: 25°, 1! West; 30°, New Or- 
leans; 35°, Memphis; 40°, Philadelphia; 45°, Minneapolis; 50°, Winnipeg; 55°, Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia: and 60°, Mt. Elias, Alaska. ‘The table includes north- poor ae sneate and those oriented 
every 15° west and east of south to and including east-and-west streets. The height used is in each 
instance a multiple of the street width, this multiple varying from one-half times the street width 
to six times the street width, the higher multiples being worked out primarily for alleys and rear 
yards. Both streets and alleys are assumed to be open at either end for an indefinite distance. 

The sunshine period given in this table is that received by the street facade at a given distance 
below the top of the buildings on the opposite side of the street. The time that sunshine enters a 
window at any particular height is, of course, less than the time that it falls on the facade. The 
number of minutes of sunshine received by the facade cut off from ente ring a standard window by 
an 8-inch wall is indicated in the last line of the table for each latitude.* For a wall thicker than 8 
ee the amount of sunshine cut off from the window would be greater than that stated in the 
table 

ORIENTATION OF STREET 


SoutTH 15° W. 30° W. 45° W. 























60° W = @. West 
Height of Sipe oF STREET 
Building : oe a —— a ei — - ee 
gmee Deel w.le lw.) ec lw.| ss. N.| & | N. | 8 |n.is | n. 
Width | aan — Se em 
Time in Hours anD MINUTES 
; j j 
HM | um|Hat|aat| HM ‘(HM [HM] HM HM|HM/HM!HM)HM HM 
25° Nortu Latirupe 
ly |} 3 24|}324/)258/) 354) 2 24|)438/)140/| 546/030) 7 25 | 8 04 8 08 
1 |}218|218/206/232/145|300/118, 339/021 | 439] 0 34 
1's 142/)/142/138)143)122/)208/103;227|018 2 38 | 
2 123 /)}123)119) 130/106) 136!'!050)200/016) 1 30 | 
2% 106/'106;058 111,/053)120/}048/) 123;014/108 
3 053 '053'053'056/)048 | 103 |040) 102 |}013) 0 37 | 
4 0 44 | 044/039) 042 | 0 36 | 046 °032'046/)011/)021 | 
5 033 (033 '}033'034'029'036 026'034° 010 018 
6 031 '031/'}028'}029/}025 030/021 °'.029'009 O11 
Deduct for 
windows 41 41 46 41 56 47 | 122 59 tT 1 28 
30) Nora LATITUDE 
lo 310;310)|2 41 344,207 | 424)124)531/018)707 6 54 6 28 
1 207 | 207/151 |224/128/)245/120)316/012| 3 46 
14 134) 134/)124/)141/)110/)152)}050;205/}010) 1 37 
2 116)116/)106|)118/057 |) 126/043) 129/008 | 048 
21, 058/}058/)055/)103/)051/107 |037),105)\)006 0 35 
3 0 44'044'047)'049 039 '044 033'050 005015 
4 0 36 | 0 36) 0 34! 0 36,0 33 039 027 '036'005)009 
5 031'031/'}029'030;,025 032,025 027|005 008 
6 025'025:':023)}026;021'026'019 023|)005 006 
Deduct for 
windows 43 43 49 43 57 49 120 59 t 1 23 
35° Nortu LATITUDE 
ly 252)}252/)225)}330)151)407/ 108 | 5 04.|006! 6 35 | 5 36 +50 
1 152/152) 138) 208) 1 20)| 2 28|050| 2 44| 005 | 2 23 
1'4 123 '123)111/)132)100)140/)041)140/004)030 j 
2 1 10 110'057|}110/047)113/);035'106'004|;010 
2% 053'053'045/}055 043 055 '030'050)}004)|007 
3 0 39 | 039 | 040/044) 036/045 | 022/039 0 03 
4 0 32 | 032/030) 0 34/0 28|9033'019) 028 002 
5 025|025|024|028|}022|}025'016/021 002 
6 1/0 21/);021/);021)}022/;019'/022/;014;018 001 
Deduct for ! 
windows 45| 45| SO} 46; 58] 51| ¢t 60| + | 116 
40° Nortu Latirupe 
lo 2 37: |} 237 |204/307)133!345);050)| 4 32 5 10 3 06 
1 140} 140/125 )152)/104) 204/038 )|204 
1% 110;110)')100')120)'050) 120/);0 28/108 
2 100 > 100/050 059 044/;100/0 = 0 46 
2% 0 44/|044/)041/)048 |035'047|\/02 vd) 35 
3 0 32'}032'1035')039/|028)}034/01 0 27 
} 0 27 |027|}025|028|}022|026'0 4 | 0 18 
5 0 21|021/021|024/018|)021/012/015 
6 /018'018!018/}019'015'017/011/012 
Deduct for } 
windows 48 48 52 48 58 53 t | Gi .i. 59 
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45° Nortn LatiruDEe 

A 218|)218|148|244)115|/313)035)345 ... [250 

1 124]124/110/134|048/140/024,124)...]... 

1% 058} 058/050) 103/038|)102}021)048)... 

2 0 49 | 049/043|048|032/}046|016/032|... 

2% 0 38 | 0 38 | 033 | 040/025|037|013)024| ... 

3 0 30 | 030|027/}0311}022)}027/011}017|... 

a 0 24|024/019/)022/}017|020)009;012/... 

5 018/}018!016/)019/}013|017/008/009/... 

6 016|016/}014/;016;012 1014 007;008|... 
Deduct for | | 
windows | 50 50; 54 50 59} 54 t 1 01 ‘ 

50° Nortu LatituDEe 

16 152|152)127|214|055 | 2 36 0 22 | 2 39 

1 106|}106/052/113|036/)110/015|036/ . 

114 047|047/0 38 | 047 028}050/010\021)/. 

2 0 41 | 0 41 | 0 30} 0 38 | 0 23|040)008/015 | ns 

2% 0 30 | 0 30 | 0 24| 0 26|020/0 30 | 0.07 | 0 13 | aes 

3 0 23 |0 231021 |0 23 015 | 019 | 006 | 0 08 | .a 

4 019|}019/015/016) 012 0 14 005 | 0 06 | > | 

§ 0 15 | 0 15 | 0 13 014;010|;012 004;005| .. 

6 013/);013/}011/}012)008/009 1/003/}004|... | 
Deduct for } | | | 
windows 51 51} 55 53 + si * 101 


55° Norra LatTiTuDE 


125 | 104) 140 
0 48 |} 038/051 
0 27 | 0 34 
025;}021/;025 
020;017|019 
}017}014 016 
014;011/012 
011)}009/009 
6 008 | 008 | 007 | 008 
Deduct for 

windows 53 53 55 53 ; 55 + t 


0 36)}145/)005 
0 23 | 044/)003 
017|027|002 
0 14|}020/)002 
011);015/|}002 
009 /;012/)001 
007 |'009/001 
006 |007/|)001 
005 |006/;001 


0 54 
009 
005 
0 04 
0 03 
002 
002 
001 
001 


te 


Kite wrt 


60° Norra LatiruDEe 


053 '037)059 
1 0 28 |028!021!028 
114 020 ,/020'015)\019 
) 015/}015/011/014 
? 012}012/}009/011 
3 010}010)007\009 
+ 008 | 008 | 006/007 
5 1/006 | 006/005 | 006 
6 1/005 |005 | 004) 005 

Deduct for} 


windows | fT t Tt 54 tT T 


1 053 015'043 
009! 0 16 
006 010 
005 | 007 
0 04 | 0 06 
003 |005 
002/004 
0 02 | 003 
901 )}002 


Side of Ww. | E Ww I Ww I s N s N 
street 
Orienta- 
tion of 
Street 


SoutTH is° E 30° E 45° E 60° E. 


The standard window considered in this paper is one with a glass surface 32 inches wide and 
114 inches high, the opening between the stop beads being 36 by 66 inches. 


Entire time. 


ment in the height of buildings or in the street 


width can sunlight rooms having a_ northerly 
exposure. The’ remedy in such a case would 
be to require the rooms to have windows 


exposed toward one of the other three points of the 
compass. This can readily be done in detached 
houses, but it is very difficult in attached houses. 
(his condition suggests the advisability of reserv- 
ing east-and-west for detached houses. 
North-and-south streets, on the other hand, may be 
leveloped with either attached or detached houses. 


streets 


In thickly built communities where it is impossi- 

for all windows to have a southern exposure, 
uildings should generally be arranged in such a 
anner that the narrow dimension is oriented east 
nd west and the long dimension north and south, 
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so that the greater length may 
oe receive sunlight on both faces. 

[sss | Compliance with these princi- 
rou Pwo ples would favor streets of a 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
Sa as | rv north-and-south orientation for 


| attached houses. In the case of 
ged ied detached houses the orientation 
of the street is not so important, 
an east-and-west street in some 
respects being superior to a 
north-and-south street. For a 
detached-house district an east- 
z and-west street has this decided 
i advantage—the narrow dimen- 
sion of the lot may front the 
street; on a north-and-south 
street the length of the lot would 
have to front the street. The 
requisite sunlight for detached 
houses of a villa type can, in 
other words, be purchased more 
cheaply on an_ east-and-west 
street than on a north-and-south 
street. 

The undesirability of fronting 
attached buildings on east-and- 
west streets can scarcely be over- 

emphasized. The south side of 
such streets receives no sunlight 
whatever during the winter and 
very little during the summer. 
On the north side of the street 
no sunlight is obtained at the 
ground level except near the 
ends of the block, if the eleva- 
tion of the building on the oppo- 
site side of the street exceeds the 
- altitude of the sun at noon at 
that latitude. In other words, 
the pavement on the north side 
of an east-and-west street at the 
winter solstice will be in shadow north of the lati- 


Past 


tudes given for different building heights as fol- 
lows: 

Y% times width of street, latitude 39° 59’ north; 
I times width of street, latitude 21° 33’ north; 
114 times width of street, latitude 10° 14’ north; 
2 times width of street, latitude 3° 07’ north; 
2% times width of street, latitude 1° 39’ south; 
3. +times width of-street, latitude 5° 00’ south; 
4 times width of street, latitude 9° 21’ south; 
5 times width of street, latitude 12° 09’ south; 
6 times width of street, latitude 13° 59’ south. 


rule, front 
on streets oriented north and south. This arrange- 
ment not only provides them with the maximum 


Attached houses should, as a general 
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amount of sunlight, but it also 
secures the most intensive util- 
ization of the land. Such build- 
ings situated on streets oriented 


at an angle east or west 
of south, assuming a_= unt- 
form height limit on both 


sides of the street, obtain a very 
uneven amount of sunlight, one 
side enjoying a superabundance 
at the expense of the other. No 
matter what the latitude, the 
height of building, or the 
street orientation, one side al- 
ways receives less sunlight than 
would be the case on a north- 
and-south street. With buildings 
of an excessive height, and par- 
ticularly at high latitudes, this 
would not only be true of one 
side, but of both sides. 

To limit the height of build- 
ings differently on the two sides 
of the street in proportion to the 
sunlight coefficient of each side 
would result in entirely different 
types of development on the two 
opposite sides of the street. To 
apply the sunlight coefficient, on 
the other hand, to the street 
width so that buildings of the 
same height could be erected on 
either side of the street and each 
side enjoy its minimum standard 
of sunlight would have the result 
in many instances of giving the 
street an absurd width. E/jther 
of these expedients is obviously 
not so satisfactory as a north- 
and-south orientation of streets 
with a uniform building height 
on both sides of the street. 

There must be economy in the 
utilization of land as well as in 
sunlight. Where there is a con- 
flict between the two there is 
little doubt as to the side the 
owner of land ripe for urban de- 
velopment will champion. Fortu- 
nately, in this case the interests 
of the owners harmonize with 
those of sunlight planning. <A 
north-and-south orientation of 
streets for this type of building 
not only results in the fullest 
utilization of land, but it also se- 
cures the best distribution of 
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TABLE III—MAXIMUM HEIGHT LIMITS FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS OF SUNSHINE 


The table shows the uniform height to which build'ngs fronting on streets of different orientations 
may be erected at different latitudes in order to obtain given periods of sunlight at the ground level 
or at the same distance from the top of the building on the opposite side of the street on the shortest 
day in the year. The figures in the body of the table give the approximate height lim:t of buildings 
in terms of the street width on the side of the street indicated at the top or bottom of the column as 
the case may be and for the orientation there indicated which will permit the period of sunshine given 
at the left, on the opposite side of the street. This height limit has been calculated by fifteen-minute 
periods from a quarter of an hour to two hours of sunlight. The maximum height to which buildings 
may be erected so as to allow a given minimum period of sunlight at the ground on the opposite side of 
the street is represented as a coefficient or multiple of the street width. To ascertain the height limit 
permitting the desired amount of sunlight, it is, therefore, only necessary to multiply the street width 

»y the coefficient for the given condition in Table IIT. To ascertain the street width required to fur- 
nish a building of a given height a certain period of sunlight at the ground level, it is only necessary to 
divide the height of the building by the appropriate coefficient for the period of sunlight required, as 
given in Table III. The quotient will be the allowable width of street. The height of building in this 
table is in each case given only to the nearest tenth of the street width. This fact explains apparent 
discrepancies between Table II and Table III. 


ORIENTATION OF STREET 
































Soutu 15° W. 30° W. 45° W. 60° W. 75° W. West 
Minutes 7“) a a 
of SIDE OF STREET 
Sunshine 
! 
w.| E. | w.] f wi Risa ltReianini&tmia 
Height of Building in Terms of Street Width 
25° Norra Larirvupe 
15 11.1 |11.1 |10.1 [11.8 | 9.8 {12.5 | 9.3 |10.3 | 4 8.4 1.0 | .9 
30 5.5 | 5.5 | 5.3 | 5.6] 5.0] 5.9] 4.2] 5.6]0.3] 3.5 Ot. 9 
45 3.6 | 3.6 | 3.4 | 3.8 | 3.0 | 4.4 | 2.5 | 3.9 2.8 1.0 | 9 
60 2.7 | 2.7 | 2.6 | 2.8 | 2.1 | 3.1 | 1.6 | 3.1 2.4 1.0 ) 
75 2:25 2:2 £2.48 1 £.3178.612.5 1 4.1126 2.1 1.0 9 
90 | 1.7/1.7] 1.5] 1.9] 1:2] 2:1] [7 | 222 1.9 10 | 9 
105 11.4) 1.4/1.3 ])1.6]1.0]1.8] .41]2.0 1.8 1.0 9 
120 CF7 3.35 2H tT 3.4 .7 | 1.6 .2 | 1.8 1.7 1.0 9 
30° Norra Latirupe 
15 9.9 | 9.9 | 9.7 |10.3 | 9.1 {10.9 | 7.5 | 8.6 4] 3.1 8 7 
30 5.249.231 4.8 15.2: 14:2 15.21 32143 | 2.2 8 7 
45 3.2 | 3.2 B21 SS 7261361 £8) 2.3 | 1.9 8} Ss 
60 2.4 | 2.41 2.2 | 2.6 | $.8 | 2.7 | 2.4 12.6] s. 8 ee, 
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Diagram 8. Total amount of sunshine admitted by win- 
dow facing east or west, 40° north latitude, winter 
solstice. Calculated for room 14 ft. square; window pane 
32 in. wide and 61% in, high, the opening between the 
stop beads being 36x66 in., and the inside dimensions of 
the masonry 40x70 in. Distance between center of win- 
dow and south wall of room is 5 ft. and height of win- 
dow sill above floor 2% ft. 


In such developments the distance separating east- 
and-west streets is of no particular consequence to 
the sunlight of apartments. The location of such 
streets in these sections of the city may therefore 
be left entirely to considerations affecting the con- 


ore Or 





Diagram 9. Volume of sunshine admitted by window fac- 
ing east or west, 40° north latitude, winter solstice. Cal- 
culated for same conditions as in Diagram 8. 
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by the facades will usually be cut off from entering 
buildings by the thickness of the wall in which the 


windows are set (see Diagram 8). 


The walls enclosing a window on account of their 
thickness diminish the sunshine period in a room as 
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creases far more rapidly with increased height of 
buildings than does the sunshine period. 


Where 


opposite buildings obstructing the window are low, 


the ratio of the sunshine volume to the sunshine 
period is nearly as great for a thick wall as for a 
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__Hours beTore or alter noon 


Diagram 10. 
facing east or west, 40 


Cross section of sun’s rays entering window 
north latitude, winter solstice. 
Calculated for same conditions as in Diagram 8. 


Diagram 


facing south, 40 
in center 


2 
Hours before or after noon ‘ a 


—— | 


11. Cross section of sun’s rays entering window 
north latitude, winter solstice. Window 


of south wall. Other conditions same as in 





well 


9). 


as practicable. 


as the volume of sunlighted air (see Diagram 
These walls should therefore be made as thin 
The effect of the thickness of the 


Diagram 8. 


thin wall. But this ratio is considerably reduced in 
the case of high opposite buildings. 





walls in cutting off sunlight dimin- 
ishes as the size of the window in- 
Consequently a_ single 
large window set in a wall of given 
thickness is much more efficient in 
admitting sunlight than several 
windows having the same collective 
area. 

The sunshine period cut off by 
walls of a given thickness at a win- 
dow opening, as shown by Table II. 
is very much greater in a northern 
than in a southern city. 

The volume of sunlighted air in 
rooms is of just as much impor- 


creases. 


tance as the sunshine period. A Diagram 12. Method of com- 
room, for instance, may enjoy Oey Neg cbelenetion. 
direct sunshine for a considerable 

period and yet have a comparatively small portion 


of its cubic contents acted upon by direct rays from 


the sun. 


The volume of sunlighted air in a room de- 








A window opening to the south obtains in this 


latitude not only a longer period of 
sunshine and a greater volume of 
sunshine, but sunshine of a 
greater intensity than does a win- 
dow facing any other direction (see 
Diagrams 10 and 11). As this dis- 
parity in the sunshine value in- 
with distance from the 
equator, it is plain that the farther 
north one proceeds the more desir- 
able a southern exposure becomes 
for the windows. 

Windows opening to the south 
admit at some latitudes the entire 
sunshine period enjoyed by the 
building facade, provided the walls 
are not too thick. But this is an 
exceptional condition. The general 


also 


creases 


rule is that the walls in which windows are set shut 
out sunshine 


for a less time on north-and-south 


streets than is the case on streets of any other 
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Various expedients may be tried to increase the 
volume of sunlighted air in rooms. By a beveling 
of the window opening, a window set in a thick 
wall can, within limits, be made to admit as much 
sunshine as one set in a thinner wall. The position 
of windows within rooms is also of importance. 
Thus a window the top of which is situated near 
the ceiling permits a deeper penetration of the sun 
rays into a room than one the top of which is 
placed some distance below the ceiling. The sun- 
shine volume in rooms with windows opening to 
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the supply of sunlight, but they also economize 
space. Buildings “pocketed” at either end between 
deeper buildings receive much less sunlight than 
those conforming to a common building line, unless 
they are equipped with a side yard of sufficient 
width on the south to insure their own sunlight. 
The provision of such a side yard is usually so 
expensive that it can be afforded only in private 
home districts. 


INNER AND OUTER COURTS 


Deep buildings in solid blocks 
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are quite generally a misfit in a sun- 
light plan. They necessitate inner 
and outer courts and open spaces, 
the economic use of which does not 
ordinarily conform to the height 
standards of sunlight. Inner courts 
should not used at all; outer 
courts, except those opening to the 
south, should be used very sparing- 
ly. The justifiable use of outer 
courts depends almost entirely upon 
the direction of their open end. 
Outer courts opening either to the 
east or to the west are subject to 
the same criticism as east-and-west 
streets—one side receives no sun- 
light at all on the shortest day in 
the year. Outer courts opening to 
the north are still worse; unless 
they are extremely long, only a tri- 
angular segment of either side wall 
near the top of the building receives 
any sunlight. These objections, 
however, do not apply to an outer 


be 





AZIMUTH OF SUN 


court opening to the south, either 








Diagram 13. The altitude and azimuth of the 


winter solstice. 


sun, 40 


either the east or the west may be considerably in- 
creased by having the windows located as near as 
possible to the south wall of the room. Windows 
opening to the south should be placed as near the 
middle of the front wall of the room as prac- 
ticable. 


FRONT AND REAR BUILDING LINES 


Every attached house should preferably not only 
front on a north-and-south street, but should also 
back on a rear yard running parallel to such a 
street. This yard should be open at either end so 
that each building backing on it may derive full 
benefit of the sunlight purchased by its vacant 
space. Uniform building lines are highly desirable 
They not only conserve 


both in front and in rear. 
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side of which possesses the advan- 


north latitude, tages enjoyed by buildings on 
north-and-south streets, while the 


end, if the court is not too long, has 
many of the advantages of a building on the north 
side of an east-and-west street. An inner court 
possesses none of the advantages of an outer court 
open to the south, while it has all the disadvantages 
of courts open toward the east, west and north in 
an exaggerated way. Buildings on the south side 
of east-and-west streets should have their outer 
courts opening into the rear yard; those on the 
north side into the street.’ 

The type of building enjoying the maximum pos- 
sible sunlight, and which most readily avoids the 
use of courts, is one facing on a north-and-south 
street not more than two rooms deep measured 

1The writers have worked out two complete sets of tables, one 
showing the exact period of sunshine and the other the daylight 


illumination enjoyed by inner and outer courts under different con- 
ditions. 
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from east to west, every room deriving its sun- 
light directly either from the street or the rear 
yard in the case of attached houses or from the 
side yards in addition to the southerly exposure 
in the case of detached houses. 


Tue Lot UNIT 


The size of the lot unit is, of 
course, always conditioned by the 
character of the building and the 
amount of space demanded for 
lawns, gardens and accessory build- 
ings. For sunlight purposes it 
should also be conditioned by its 
latitude and its orientation. The 
minimum practicable depth of 
workmen’s dwellings of low cost 
and built in rows is probably about 
25 ft. How deep at different lati- 
tudes would the lot unit have to 
be for such buildings oriented on 
north-and-south streets with a yard 
in the rear, to obtain at least two 
hours’ sunlight on either side at the 
street and yard level, assuming the 
height to be 25 ft. and ignoring 
any demand for extra space on ac- 
count of gardens and accessory 
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SETBACKS AND CORNICES 
Setbacks to maintain the minimum standard of 
sunlight at the ground level must be in the same 
ratio as their sunlight coefficients. If not, they are 
to be considered as an increased height of building, 


ALTITUDE 





buildings ? 

The width of the yard on each 
lot provided in the rear of the 
houses at each of these latitudes re- 
spectively would be equal to half 
the street width in front. Utilizing 
the sunlight coefficients in Table III, 
we find the required street width at 
each latitude to be as follows: 
Minimum 
depth of lot 

34.6 f 

36.7 * 

38.6 


Street width 
25 19.2 ft. 
30° 23.4 “ 
35° i i 
40° 32.4 “ 
45° 41.0 
50° 64.1 
83.3 “ 


250.0 “ 


Latitude 


és 
@“-0 
Pe Pe) 

60° 


The depth of lot and width of streets required 
for any type of development with a minimum sun- 
light standard can easily be ascertained by using 


the proper sunlight coefficient. A sunlight plan 
does not concern itself with the width of lots ex- 
cept where side yards are utilized to obtain sun- 
light. The width of such yards and the height of 
the adjacent buildings must, of course, stand in 
the same relation as their sunlight coefficients. 


Diagram 14. 
Curves represent top edge of buildings at different heights in terms 
of street widths. 





Building obstruction at different altitudes and azimuths. 


the amount of such increase depending upon the 
setback angle. Cornices usually diminish the 
effective street width by as much as, and often by 
considerably more than, the amount of their pro- 
jection, when the height of building is measured 
to the cornice. 


3UILDING REGULATIONS 


Good housing means sunshine, daylight, air, ven- 
tilation. These are the avowed objects of all build- 
ing codes. The height of buildings has been re- 
stricted, the percentage of lot that may be covered 
by buildings limited, and the size of courts and 
yards rigidly regulated—all with the hope that the 
aggregate amount of sunshine, daylight, air and ven- 
tilation in the community might be increased. This 
hope has, of course, in a measure been realized, for 
some control is better than no control, even though 
that control may be based upon a very imperfect 
appreciation of the means necessary for the achieve- 
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ment of these ends. But what is needed for the 
promotion of good housing to-day quite as much as 
restrictive regulations is the definition of scientific 
standards which will directly relate height and area 
provisions to the minimum requirements of public 
health. Without the establishment of such stand- 
ards we cannot be sure that our building codes 
encourage the right kind of development. 

Note: 

METHOD oF CALCULATING THE SUNLIGHT TABLES 

The tables have been worked out by graphic methods 
and in brief they consist in plotting the path of the sun, as 
seen from a given point, on a suitable projection, noting at 
the same time on its projected path points at 30-minute 
periods or oftener from noon (see Diagram 13). In the 
same manner the edge of the building casting the shadow is 
plotted as seen from the same point (see Diagram 14). 
Then it is plain that the arc of the sun’s path as projected, 
which is above the projection of the edge of the building, 
will be the path of the sun while illuminating the point in 
question and the time may be determined from the 30- 
minute intervals noted on its path. This in general is the 
method and there are many ways by which it can be carried 
out, by using different planes of projection, different sys- 
tems of projection, etc. 

It is believed that the particular method devised by the 
authors for computing Tables II and III, which will be 
briefly described below, is new and has many advantages. 

The location of the sun and also the point in cornice line 
or edge of building casting the shadow is defined by its 
altitude and azimuth from the point considered, azimuths 
being measured from the south, + toward east, — toward 
west. 


Let / = latitude of place 
= declination of sun, + when N, — when S 
h = altitude of sun 
A =azimuth of sun measured from south, + when 
east, — when west 
t=hour angle from noon, + in a. m., — in p. m. 
(1 hour = 15 deg.). 
W = width of street 
H = height of building casting shadow 
K = azimuth of street measured from south 
east, — when west. 
We then have for the azimuth of the sun 


, + when 


(1) tan A = — —_____ sat ———~ 
; cos / tan d (1 — tan / cos d cos t) 
and for the altitude 


(2) sinh = sin 1 sin d + cos | cos d cos t. 

From these formule the altitude and azimuth of the sun 
may be determined at any time for any locality. 

The U. S. Navy has published the azimuths of the sun so 
that they may be taken directly from tables, leaving only 
the altitudes to be computed.* These quantities may also 
be obtained graphically. : 

The position of the sun is then plotted for every half 
hour, or preferably oftener, at all hours between sunrise 
and sunset from the altitudes and azimuths of the sun 
found as above, after adding the refraction to the altitudes 
by the use of a table of astronomical refractions. <A 
rectangular projection is used (the plane of projection being 
vertical and perpendicular to the meridian, south being 
taken as zero azimuth). Azimuths are plotted as abscissa, 
altitudes as ordinates (degrees and minutes being laid off in 
the same manner as if they were linear measurements) and 


the corresponding times from noon noted on the resulting 
curve, 

“Hydrographic Office United States Navy Publication No. 71 
Azimuths of the Sun. 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey kindly furnished tables of 


iltitude and azimuth for the particular latitudes and times used in 
this work. 
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We have now to locate the corresponding curve for the 
edge of the building casting the shadow (Diagram 14). 
If m, Diagram 12, is the point of observation at the ground 
level on the side of the street where its shadow is cast and 

is a point ».n the cornice or edge of building casting 
shadow at hei ht H, while X is the angle which the hori- 
zontal projection of p m makes with the side line of the 
street, assumed as level, and & is the altitude of » as ob- 
served at m, we have 


Peer 
(3) tank =i sin Ae 


' ea aie en ni ae . 
Values of k for each ratio of W required, as 4, 1, 1%, 


2, etc., are now to be found for different values of X, say 
for every 5 deg., or as may be required to plot a smooth 
curve. It is only necessary to compute that part of the 
curve, however, which will intersect the sun curves above 
described. We then plot these altitudes for different values 
of X referred to the side of the street on tracing paper in 
the same way and on the same scale as the altitudes and 
azimuths of the sun. Then when one of these diagrams is 
superimposed on the sun diagram with zero X correspond- 
ing to zero azimuth of sun, the sun diagram will represent 
on the projection the position of the sun at any azimuth as 
seen from the point of observation and the superposed 
diagram will represent the corresponding position of the 
skyline or cornice line of the buildings on one side of 
the street (assuming that they are of uniform height and 
continue indefinitely without breaks) when the street is in 
a north and south direction, as seen from the point of ob- 
servation on the opposite side of the street at ground level. 
The angles X and the corresponding altitudes k should 
be laid off on both sides of X =o, the curve being sym- 
metrical about a vertical through that point. The resulting 
curve to the left of zero will represent the line of obstruc- 
tion to sunlight (skyline or cornice line of building) due 
to buildings on the east side of the street, at the point of 
observation on the opposite side of the street at ground 
level, and conversely the skyline curve on the right of zero 
will represent the line of obstruction to sunlight due to 
buildings on the west side of the street at the point of ob- 
servation at ground level on the east side of the street. 
This combined diagram will show the time when the sun 
begins to shine on the west face of this north and 
south street, and when the sun leaves it entirely in shadow, 
for when the sun is below the skyline its rays are cut off by 
the buildings from the point of observation, and when the 
sun is above, that point receives the direct rays of the sun, 
consequently when the sun’s position is at the point of 
intersection of the two curves the point of observation 
passes from shadow to sunlight, or conversely. In this 
particular case of a north and south street the intersection 
on the left locates the position of the sun when the sunlight 
first reaches the point of observation on the west side 
of the street and the altitude and azimuth of the sun, at 
that instant, as well as the time, is shown on the diagram. 
The vertical line through azimuth zero will represent the 
skyline or cornice line of the buildings on the west 
side of the street as seen from the point of observation on 
that side, and the intersection of this vertical line with the 
sun diagram will give the altitude, azimuth and time when 
the sunshine leaves this west face of the street and 
shines on the east face. Similarly, this same _ instant 
is the time when sunshine first strikes the east face of the 
buildings on the street, and the altitude, azimuth and time 
when it leaves this face is given by the point of intersection 
of the sun curve with the skyline curve to the right of zero 
azimuth. For any latitude or time of year it is necessary 
to use the proper sun curve for the given latitude and time. 
A street in a north and south direction has thus. been 
considered, but the same diagrams are applicable to a street 
in any direction. The only change necessary is the shifting 
along the axis of abscissa of the zero point of the skyline 
diagram on the sun diagram so that zero X on the skyline 
diagram shall coincide with the azimuth on the sun diagram 
which expresses the direction of the street. This lateral 
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displacement is necessary to make the relative position of 
the sun and skyline of the street correct for the given direc- 
tion of street; for example, if we have a street making an 
angle of 60 deg. west of south, zero X should be placed 
over 60 deg. west azimuth on the sun diagram, for only 
then will the azimuth and altitude of the skyline of the 
given side of the street be correctly represented on the sun 
diagram. Then X = 60 deg. is azimuth 0; X = 45 deg. is 
azimuth — 15 deg.; X = 30 deg. is azimuth — 30 deg.; 
NX = 15 deg. is azimuth — 45 deg.; and X = 0 is azimuth — 
60 deg.; and the directions on the skyline diagram are now 
shown in their true azimuths measured from the south. 

We have described the making of a skyline diagram for 
a level street with uniform building heights, but a diagram 
may be similarly plotted to determine the sunlight at any 
given point for any arrangement of obstructing buildings 
from the altitudes and azimuths at the given point, of points 
on the edges of obstructing objects casting shadows. Simi- 
larly a window diagram may be drawn on a skyline 
or building diagram which will show when sunlight is 
admitted by a window of any given dimensions. Only 
when the path of the sun appears above the skyline curve 
corresponding to the height of buildings above the window, 
and within the window diagram, will the sun shine through 
the window. 

For all directions which a street may make it is sufficient 
to work out the required quantities for the street directions 
in a quadrant, say from south to west; for from symmetry 
the quantities found in the s. w. quadrant for a street 
having a given azimuth west of south, will apply to a 
street having the same azimuth east of south, counting 
times before noon in the latter case, in place of times after 
noon in the former, and vice versa. 

The times given are such as a sun dial would give and 
are not mean local times. The maximum difference is about 
15 minutes. Tables are available showing this difference, 
known as the “equation of time,” for any time of the year, 
also the difference between sun dial time and standard 
meridian time, but as we are dealing with time differences 
during a day, the variation is inconsiderable for so short a 
period, and the reduction is only necessary when we require 
the clock time. 

To get the entire time of sunlight on the face of a build- 
ing the entire sun curve should be plotted from sunrise to 
sunset, bearing in mind that the curve is symmetrical about 
a vertical through azimuth zero; and the skyline should be 
plotted for the extent of azimuth reached by the sun both 
east and west (although only its intersections with the sun 
curve are made use of). Then any period when the sun 
shines on the side of a street can be readily seen by inspec- 
tion; otherwise a period of sunshine may be overlooked. 

We have projected the sun and the skyline on a vertical 
plane at right angles to the meridian, as best representing 
the phenomena; but the same method might be used by 
projecting both the sun’s path and the skyline on a vertical 
plane parallel to the meridian or one having any given 
azimuth. Other projections may be and have been em- 
ployed in solving this problem, as for example the ortho- 
graphic or stereographic projections. The projection used 
herein has the advantage that the scale is equal for all alti- 
tudes and azimuths, so that one skyline diagram suffices 
for all street directions. With the other projections, how- 
ever, owing to differences of scale, separate skyline dia- 
grams are required for each direction of street. 

The above diagrams give directly the time during a day 
that the entire front of a building is in sunshine, when the 
opposite side of a level street is occupied by a continuous 
row of buildings of indefinite length and are of any given 
height; that is, the front at the bottom will receive this 
amount of sunshine, while points above will receive greater 


amounts, which may be found by using, instead of a 
where H, is the distance down from top of opposite build- 


ing to level of point where period of sunlight is required. 
In the case of a street having a uniform grade for some 
— the skyline diagram for that condition can be easily 
plotted. 
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The problem may arise, given the number of hours that 
sunlight entirely covers one side of a street, to find the 
limiting height of buildings on the opposite side of the 
street for a given street width. In this case, plot the sun 
curve for the latitude and time of year required and super- 
pose thereon the sky curves for the given street direction 


as before for several different ratios of , noting the cor- 


responding total number of hours that the sun will shine on 
the given side of such street until one ratio will give a time 
somewhat greater and another somewhat less than that 
required; then if these two ratios are taken near enough 
together so that the sun curve between them is substantially 
straight in all portions included, we may find the correct 
ratio for the given time by proportion, when the height 
of the building follows from the street width. Similarly, the 
width of street which will permit a given number of hours 
of sunlight when buildings in continuous rows are at any 


H ira 
given height also follows from the W determination above. 


At a given point on the side of a street the sunlight 
begins or ends in most cases when the sun comes from back 
of the face of the building or passes to the back of the 
building. In other words, the sun, at the instant of be- 
ginning or of ending of sunlight at a point on the front of 
a building, is in its plane. In this usual condition the 
height of buildings for a given width of street, or widths 
of street for a given height of buildings, which will permit 
a given period of sunshine on the opposite side of the 
street was found in the manner described below. 

From the sun diagram for the latitude and time of the 
year required, find for the azimuth of the street the time 
on the sun diagram when the sun is in that azimuth, then 
subtract, if a certain number of hours of sunlight is re- 
quired on the westerly side of the street, or add if these 
hours of sunlight are required on the easterly side of the 
street that number of hours, and we have the time 
when sunlight or shadow should appear. Take the cor- 
responding altitude and azimuth of the sun at this time 
from the sun diagram, and this azimuth will be the azimuth 
of the sun when the edge of its shadow is at the base of 
the buildings on one side of the street, the given number 
of hours from the time that the sun is hidden by these 
buildings. From this azimuth A, and the azimuth of the 
street A, find the angle X, which the direction of the sun 
makes with the side of the street. This angle is the differ- 
ence of these two angles when they are measured both east 
or both west of the meridian. When, however, one azi- 
muth is measured east and the other west of the meridian, 
the angle X is the sum of K and A. Then, with angle 
X, and the width of the street, find the horizontal distance 


W 
nx’ Then 


this distance, multiplied by the tangent of the correspond- 
ing altitude of the sun h, will give the height of building 
required; or, collecting the expressions we have for height 
of building, 


on azimuth 4 across the street, which is 


tan h, 


H= bd 
sin X 
where X = A — K. The corresponding width of street for 
a given height of building is given by the formula 
W=H sin X 
tanh 
The sun is assumed in the computations to have no ap- 
preciable size and the illumination concentrated at its cen- 
ter. The sun is about 32’ in diameter and it takes about 
two minutes when in the equinox to travel across the 
meridian; sunlight will begin, therefore, a short time before 
the time found but will not reach its full intensity until 
after that time. In the same way the intensity will diminish 
a short time before the time found but will not be com- 
pletely shut off until after the time given. 
Sunrise and sunset are usually given for the time when 
the upper limb of the sun appears to be in the horizon. 
These times may be found by using the value — o° 56’ 
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for A in the altitude formula previously given (2). At 
zero altitude the center of the sun would be in the horizon 
were it not for refraction, which makes it appear higher by 
about 36’, so that the sun has to be 30’ lower before 
its center appears to be in the horizon. Adding the semi- 
diameter of the sun, 16’, and a small correction for dip 
due to the height of the observer, we obtain — o° 56’ 
as above for the true altitude of the sun at sunrise or 
sunset. 

Mathematical formule can be used to compute the quan- 
tities directly in all cases in which the period of sunlight is 
required as well as in all cases in which the sun crosses the 
plane of the face of the buildings on the street, and in other 
cases by trial and error. The process is tedious and com- 
plicated, however, but can be availed of whenever precise 
results are desired. 

The formule are as follows: 

We have in (3) 

H _tank 
W ~ sin X 
which serves to determine the altitude and azimuth of 
points on the edge of building. When, however, the sun 
casts a shadow from a point on the edge of the building 
to that of observation, k becomes h/ for that point and X 
becomes A — K;; substituting these values we have 
(4) A _ tan h 
4 W ~ sin (A—K) 

Substituting for A its value in terms of |, A and d, ac- 

cording to ae formule, we have 


(sy & sin K sin d 
5 —="sin h cos | ' 
) cos* = — sin’ d — sin h 





cos K 
cos | 


2 sin oa sin A sin / 





sin h 


which expresses the relation between z and the altitude 
of the sun h, when the shadow of the sun from obstructing 
buildings falls at the ground level of the opposite face of 
the street. 

This formula, with (1) and (2) previously given, will 
enable the desired computations to be made, to find the 


: : ; : W 
times of sunshine with a given value of AW solve (5) 
for h, and using the value of h so obtained we solve (2) 
for t. If the sun crosses the face of the street, we find 
the time of such crossing from (1) and the difference be- 
tween this and that derived from (2) will give the time of 
sunshine desired. No correction has been made for refrac- 
tion, however, but this may be taken into consideration as 
follows: In (4), knowing h, we can readily find sin (A — 
K), then adding the refraction to h, we have Iu, and 

A, a tan hy, 

W, ” sin (A — K) 
is the true ratio of height to width of street for which the 
interval of sunshine found as above applies. 


When it is desired to find the ratio Ae which will permit 
a given period of sunshine on the street, we first find ¢ 
from (1), after substituting for A the azimuth of the 
street. This gives the time when the sun passes the face 
of the building; adding the interval desired we have ft: the 
time when the sunlight should begin or end, with the re- 
quired Tt: With ¢t, find the corresponding azimuth of the 
sun A, from (1), and from (2) with this time ¢, find the 
corresponding altitude of the sun h, then by adding the re- 
fraction to h we obtain the apparent altitude 4, Formula 


(4) then gives a after substituting therein h,, A, and K. 
p | 


The total time of sunshine at a point, that is, the time 
from the first appearance of the sun at the point until it is 


entirely eclipsed, and the corresponding values of a may 
be determined similarly by adding the value of the semi- 
diameter of the sun, about 16’, to the altitude of the sun 
corrected for refraction, and using this new altitude in the 
equations in the same manner as the altitude corrected for 
refraction was used above. When the sunshine is cut off 
by the face of buildings, however, the time that the semi- 
diameter of the sun takes in passing the face of building 
must be added to the period found above. 





Industrial Information 


In this Department there is published each week information as to the development of materials and 
methods derived from reliable sources. 


A Contractor’s Service 


Among the valuable suggestions contained in the 
program of the Post-War Committee, considerable 
emphasis is given to the inter-relationship of the 
architect and the contractor. 

As typical of the co-operation which contractors 
are prepared to offer, particularly with reference 
to industrial and commercial structures, the record 
of the Gaylord W. Feaga Co., Cleveland, is of in- 
terest. This is described in a booklet called “Build- 
ings.” Herein is discussed the importance of in- 
tensive effort on industrial construction work. In 
the production of industrial buildings, it is stated, 
the demand of the day is for a readiness to begin at 


once the necessary operations, for accuracy and 
thoroughness of workmanship throughout the 
undertaking, and for the maximum dispatch con- 
sistent with efficiency. 

Having analyzed the matter this far, they proceed 
to give evidence of how their facilities approach 
the ideals they have set down. 

Space is given in this booklet to a discussion of 
the intelligent application of standardization. A 
feature is the graphic presentation of the extent to 
which this is limited by the special aspects of the 
needs of a particular manufacturer. So long as his 
needs remain wholly general, unmarked by any in- 
dividuality, the advantage of standardization is 
highest. But when his needs are distinguished by 
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any specific departure from the needs of other own- 
ers, the disadvantage sets in, and from that point 
the graphic curve steadily falls. 

This book closes with a comprehensive tabula- 
tion of the scope of service offered by the Feaga 
Company, which should tempt each firm of archi- 
tects to formulate for itself a summary of its special 
facilities for carrying work forward in the most 
nearly ideal way. 


Wiring Chart for Country Home 
Lighting 


A wiring chart for determining the proper wire 
size for use on circuits of 110-125 volt country home 
lighting systems has just been prepared by the En- 
gineering Department, National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company. The steady demand for 
the low voltage (28-32 volts) wiring chart for coun- 
try homes, distributed in July of last year, shows 
that the information contained thereen is valuable 
and conveniently arranged. For this reason, the 
chart on 110-125 volt systems is designed along the 
same lines. To aid in distinguishing the two charts, 
the new one is salmon-colored and is contained in 
an envelope on which the printing is done in dark 
red. 

In connection with the high and low voltage sys- 
tems, it should be noted that there is a fundamental 
difference between the two designations, 28-32 volt 
lamps and 110-125 volt lamps. In the first instance, 
a single class of lamps, any one of which is designed 
to operate on any voltage within the range indicated, 
is referred to; but, in the latter case, there is a dif- 
ferent lamp for each individual voltage between 110 
and 125 volts. While the characteristics of all the 
lamps in this range are such as to allow of their be- 
ing grouped together for many purposes, as in the 
wiring chart just prepared, it should be remem- 
bered that a 110-volt lamp is to be burned only on a 
110-volt circuit; a 115-volt lamp on a 115-volt cir- 
cuit, or, in general, each lamp only on a circuit of 
the voltage for which that lamp was designed. 

As indicated above, the information on the chart 
for 110-125 volt systems may be used for all volt- 
ages within the range. Either chart may be ob- 
tained on request from the Engineering Department, 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Garden Ornaments 


Considerable is the extent to which a formal 
garden depends for its success upon the careful 
selection and placing of garden ornaments. 

A wide variety of garden ornaments has been 
designed by the Galloway Terra Cotta Co., estab- 
lished in 1810 and now located at Walnut and 
Thirty-second streets, Philadelphia. Terra cotta, 
or burnt clay, has the quality of long durability. 
Its use in art goes back through centuries, and 
much that we know of ancient peoples has come 
to us through pottery worked by them. The artis- 
tic possibilities of this medium are also recognized, 
for the unburnt plastic clay permits of unlimited 
artistic expression in the handling of detail. 

Galloway pottery, having this unusual durability, 
coupled with the artistic possibilities of terra cotta, 
is particularly fitted, it would seem, for garden 
and decorative use. The simple lines of a sun dial 
or font stand out in striking contrast against a 
background of foliage or flowers, and in winter 
form a pleasing spot of interest. By the careful 
placing of jars, flower boxes and other decorative 
pieces a scheme of considerable beauty may be ob- 
tained that will be effective in all seasons. A gar- 
den pleasingly arranged can be made a delightful 
retreat for the best part of the year, and that fea- 
ture should not be underestimated. If environ- 
ment does all that is claimed for it, surely a garden 
may perform a distinct and important function by 
creating surroundings of refinement. 

The Galloway Company has received important 
awards for its work in these fields, and a full guar- 
antee accompanies each order. Its catalog is ex- 
tensively illustrated and represents a wide range of 
well executed designs. 


Improved Cupboard Latch 


The Moss-Ochs Company, 9801 Manor Avenue, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of machinists’ tools, are 
preparing to place on the market a new form of 


cupboard latch. The feature of this latch is the 
plunger, which, instead of being rectangular in 
shape, is made with steps. The object of this is to 
enable the door to catch at all times, no matter how 
badly it may be warped. As most doors have warp- 
ing propensities, this latch should be of value. 





